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ONE DAY. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


O day of sweet and holy calm! 

That stand’st before my week of care, 
Thon to my soul art sacred balm, 

To sense—pure light, and God’s fresh air. 


The garden flaunts its red and gold, 
The gentle brown bird joyous sings, 

When kindly elm with branches old 
Aloft his skyey cradle ewinge. 


All speaks of rest, with naught of harm. 
Blest time! like that of which one dreams, 
No care,—nor note of sin’s alarm 
Bat joy, and bliss complete it seems. 


Yet must we face a sinful world, 

Fling from our eyes fair Fancy’s screen ; 
See cherished ideals rudely buried 

And find our feliows poor and mean. 


Is it for naught, this day of peace ? 
A light, that for a moment fell, 
And like the flashing lightning’s cease 
Bat made the darkness visible ? 


Ah no! It surely is not vain! 
Brief rest for mortals kindly sent ; 
This sweet release from toil and pain 
Is part of Heaven divinely lent. 


We may not reach our far ideal 
Oar grandest visions away! 
Bat we have that transforms the real 
The mystic charm of one rare day. 


GO, WINTER! 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
Go, Winter! Go thy ways! We want again 
The twitter of the blusbied and the wren, 
Leaves ever greener growing and the shine 
Of Summer's sun—not thine— 


The sun which mocks our need of warmth and love 

And all the heartening fervencies taereof. 

It ecarce hath heat enow to warm oar thin 
Pathetic yearnings in. 


So, get thee from ne! We are cold, God wot, 

Even as thou art. We remember not 

How blithe we hailed thy coming. That was, O, 
Too long—too long ago! 


Get from us utterly. Ho! Sammer then 
Shall spread her grasses where thy snows have been. 
And thy last icy footprint melt and mold 
In her first marigold. 
— From Green Fields and Running Brooks. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. Georar I. Newton: Have the coar- 
age to think straight and then live up to your convictions. 


Dr. E. E. Wuire: What our elementary schools 


greatly need is more vital teaching and less marking and 
book-keeping. 


Supr. W. S. Eversoue, Wooster, Ohio: A lesson has 


no real value if it is not potentially present in the stady 
of the next year. 


Dr. Georce P. Brown, Illinois: Dr. J. M. Rice’s 
paper is a piece of charlatanry naworthy of place in a 
magazine such as the Fornz is thought to be. 


State Supr. A. B. Pouann, New Jersey: In no way 
can @ principal so readily discover the merits or defects: 
pf & teacher as by taking the class himself for shorter 

t longer period. 


Pror. H. E Cuampers, New Orleans: Identification 
with some progressive teachers’ organization is the first 
step toward professionalizing the teacher's attitude in re- 
lation to his calling. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Education : 
Every well-informed educator judges of a system of 
schools by his knowledge of the relations which its differ- 
ent grades of instruction bear to the right training of the 
mind. 

Pexrsipent J. C. Price, (Colored) Livingston Col- 
lege, North Carolina : Change the condition of the negro, 
and you will change the attitude of the white race toward 
him. Black is not what is the matter with you people; 
it is simply because you are dirty and ignorant and 
superstitious. Change your condition and I will guaran- 
tee the world will change its attitude toward you. 


SOME RECENT GOOD BOOKS.—(IL) 


BY ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 

The wonderful painting called “The Living Torches 
of Nero” by Siémiradski, in the exposition of 1878 at 
Paris, is recalled to mind by the new book of the vener- 
able Archdeaeon Farrar, entitled “ Darkness and Dawn ” 
or “Scenes in the Days of Nero.” It is a historic story, 
with a purpose, viz: to show the inward strength and 
outward conditions, by means of which early Christianity 
triumphed over the most despotic and luxurious civilization 
of the known world. In the famous picture to which al- 
lusion has been made, the Christians are bound in rows 
to stakes with bituminous envelopes, and fired to illumin- 
ate the gardens of the Golden House. As spectators of 
this horrid tragedy, are grouped the Emperor, his Nubian 
slaves in barbaric array, the dissolute nobles with their 
courtesans and attendants, all gazing in awed astonish- 
ment at the fortitude of the martyrs. The magnificent 
architecture, with the horses of the sun on their lofty 
pedestal, lends a magnificent reflection for the blaze of 
the torches and even the sacrificial incense assumes a 
lurid glare, 

But in Farrar’s story, while scenes like this paralyze 
the reader’s faith in human nature left to itself, the un- 
dertone of victory makes persecution, suffering and even 
death, glow with a divine light, placing the humble sect 
of Christians on a loftier seat than the throne of Nero 
and reversing the ancient idea of majesty as pertaining 
to pomp and earthly power, rather than to lofty soul- 
power and holy faith. Possibly the Archdeacon is not 
at his very best in some parts of this story, but it is the 
contribution of his old age to the popular comprehension 
of that “terra incognita” which lies between the Cesars 
and the dawning Empire of the cross. 

. The advent among us of F. Marion Crawford, who 
reads to the public from his own works, calls for a special 
notice of his last volnme, Don Orsino, which completes 
the picture of manners and society in Rome during the 
last twenty-five years. Who that has read Saracinesca 
can ever forget Corona as one whose interests in this 
world, even the world of modern Rome, are not enough 
to shake her faith in the next. The interview between 
old Saracinesca and his son Giovanni after Astradente’s 
death, leaving Corona free, is matchless in portraying 
character, and when at last Giovanni and Corona have 
retired to the hills across the Campagna for their honey- 
moon, with what satisfaction the reader lays down the 
book and wishes them all possible prosperity. 

Bat in Don Orsino we have not only a charming story, 
enabling the reader to see how the nobility of Rome 
actually live, but we may watch the current of events, 
gathering volume and momentum, until it swept the Pope 
across the Tiber and seated the King of United Italy on 
the Quirinal, where he died after receiving in his last 
boars “a sublime message of pardon from the pontiff he 


had outraged’ This last message was characteristic of 
the good Pius IX , and in Don Orsino due credit is given 
to the old man who called himself a prisioner in the Vat- 
ican. We feel, as we read of Don Orsino himself, as if 
we knew some of the young noblemen now at Rome, who 
seem to the tourist mere loungers on the Pincian Hill, or 
lyers-in-wait within their dismantled palaces for some 
American heiress who shall revive their fortunes. Much 
of this misconception of modern Roman society is re- 
moved by this story, while enough is made clear to keep 
up the roma”tic interest awakened by the usual brief visit 
of travelers to the eternal city. 

We have not yet mentioned the juvenile literature, so 
profuse in holiday seasons, nor the gift books and novels 
which filled the book stalls. In that part of the Jewish 
Mishna which is entitled the Corner, the laws of glean- 
ing tell what corner is to be left,—what sheaves shall be 
forgotten for others to gather,—and of what fruit it is 
unlawful to eat till the fifth year of its growth. We ex- 
ceed the Mishna in leaving several ungleaned corners— 
in forgetting more sheaves than we harvest, and especially 
in disregarding the fifth year. If only the book which 
survives till its fifth year may be noticed, the reviewer's 
task would be easy. All we can do in this case is to pro- 
nounce the magical words which cause the new volumes 
to hover between earth and heaven till the public decides 
which to got rid of and which to devour. 


READING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. T. M. BALLIET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Not many years ago all that children read in passing 
through the primary and grammar schools, was a first 
reader of about 120 pages, a second reader of about 175 
pages, a third reader of about 230 pages, a fourth reader 
of about 375 pages, and a fifth reader of about 425 pages. 
This makes a total of about 1,325 pages of reading matter 
for eight or nine years. This reading had no bearing on 
any other studies in the course; it was not appreciated as 
literature, even in so far as it was literature, because of its 
“‘serappy ” character, and it gave no information on any 
other subject which the children were expected to study. 
The nine years were spent in “ learning to read,” and there 
was no time left for “reading to learn.” What was true 
in this regard of all schools ten or a dozen years ago, is 
still true of at least half of the schools of the country 
countin grural schools. 

What should children read in school? In the primary 
schools reading should be taught incidentally with the 
elements of natural history, with lessons on form, lessons 
on social life around them as a preparation for the study 
of history, and lessons on obvious phenomena of nature 
and the geography of their homes as a preparation for the 
study of geography. The reading books in these grades 
should be of a character to give information on these 
subjects, and it is to be hoped will displace entirely in a 
few years the traditional first, second, and third readers. 

In the grammar schools—including all grades above 
the third and below the high school—the reading should 
all have a purpose beyond the mere reading, either to 
give information on other studies or to make the pupil 
familiar with good literature and develop in him a taste 
for it. I see absolutely no uee for the traditional fourth 
and fifth readers, and I have not used any in the schools 
under my direction for five years. 

There ought to be at least four lines of systematic, con- 
secutive reading in all grammar schools,—one on geog- 
raphy, one on American and English literature, one on 
natural history and science, and one on American history. 
In the Springfield schools I organized the first course 
about four years ago, the second about three years ago, 
the third about a year and a half ago, and the fourth I have 
organized this present term. The results have thus 
far abundantly justified the change. Confining the reads 
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ing to these studies and making it direetly bear on them 
has given a purpose and an interest to it, both for teach- 
ers and pupils, that was absent before. 

Such reading, however, in order that it may be made a 
valuable help in teaching these branches, must be so 
graded as to make it run parallel with the regular in- 
struction in them; indeed, it should be so interwoven 
with this instruction as to be a part of it, and the time 
formerly devoted to separate reading exercises should be 
given to other studies. 

In the case of reading on science, there is a danger to 
be avoided of which some teachers seem at present not to 
be fully aware,—I refer to the danger of substituting 
reading for observation. If the admirable reading mat- 
ter on natural history and science which has been pre- 
pared in the last few years is used in a way to have the 
pupils get, or rather endeavor to get, by reading what 
they ought to get by seeing, it is likely to do as much 
harm as good. All scientific truths ought to be taught 
inductively from observed facts. Whatever modifications 
the reader may think it necessary to give this statement 
in its application to university work, it needs no modifi- 
cation as far as its application to elementary training in 
science is concerned. The chief purpose of such training 
is to develop the powers of observation ; to substitute read- 
ing for seeing, is therefore to defeat the very end which 
is aimed at. I fear a good deal of reading on science in 
school to-day is of this unfortunate character. Yet it 
will, no doubt, in a transition period in education like the 
present, serve some good purpose in the way of bringing 
before the minds of teachers the facts and truths of scievce 
to be observed, and may thus pave the way for science teach- 
ing of a genuine sort later Even such reading will 
probably in many cases interest pupils in nature suffi- 
ciently to lead them to observe out of doors afterwards 
what they have read about in school. 

The purpose of reading onscience ought to be to re-view, 
or bring to mind again, the truths previously learned by 
observation, and to furnish facts,—such as descriptions of 
animals, plants, phenomena, which are, by reason of dis- 
tance or otherwise, beyond the pupil’s range of observa- 
tion. To illustrate: After the pupil has studied the cat, 
which he can see, as a specimen of the cat tribe, he may 
profitably read about the lion, the leopard, the tiger, etc., 
which he cannot as a rule see. So with other familiar 
animals and their kindred. After he has carefully ob- 
served the facts in regard to water, snow, and ice about 
him, he may with advantage read about far-off ice fields, 
glaciers, and icebergs. As a general rule, therefore, 
reading on science ough* to follow the actual teaching of 
the subject by observation at a respectful distance. 

As to reading on literature, care must be exercised lest 
the reading become aimless,—mere reading, apparently 
to fill up time, or to supplant a still duller exercise for the 
sake of temporary relief, after the fashion of the “ sup- 
plementary reading” of about ten or twelve years ago. 
Richard Whately once said that he knew a man who 
“aimed at nothing and hit it.” This is the mark that 
such reading is likely to hit. 


The chief purpose of reading literature in school 
ought to be to get pupils to enjoy it, to develop in them 
a taste for it. If this end is attained, not much else that 
could be of value in the teaching is lost ; if it is lost, all 
else the teacher may have accomplished is of little value. 
The teacher may have pupils “ parse” and “ diagram ” 
the very soul out of a poem, have its flavor and its aroma 
evaporate into thin air while this crude process of hack- 
ing to pieces is going on, and then wonder why they 
do not have a taste for the ghastly “remains” when the 

operation is finished. Or he may insist on their studying 
etymologies (in high school and college work more partic- 
ularly), archaisms, and all the other matters which are 
the staple of learned foot-notes, to an extent that makes 
the text little more than a basis for the study of philology, 
history, and antiquities, and wonder why they do not 
show more enthusiasm in reading literature. Pupils may 
be taught “literature ” in this way through the four years 
of their high school course, and fail to appreciate why 
Webster’s dictionary might not have served every pur- 
pose of Shakespeare’s plays. Any approach to such 
teaching i in grammar schools would, of course, be doubly 
vicious because doubly unintelligible and dull. 

These are the chief means by which the legitimate end 
of teaching literature may be defeated. There remains, 


however, one more of which mention should be made. 
I refer to the subordinating of the sense to the sound, of 
the thought to the oral reading, common ‘to day even in 
“good” schools. Much of the work of elocutionists as 
also “ Books of Selections ” and ‘“ Readers,” has been based 
upon this falze conception of the relations of literature 
to oral reading, assuming that Shakespeare and Milton, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, Browning and Lowell, wrote 
for the sake of furnishing “pieces” for reading and 
declamation to schools. To make the teaching of pronun- 
ciation, inflections, pauses, and of “voice” 


WASHINGTON. 
LA geographical study } 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


The capital of the great republic, the most prospsrous 
nation of all ages, is not only the most beautiful of Amer- 
ican cities but is fast becoming the most interesting city 
of all the continents. It is the one place in our country 
that every American should visit and about which every 
American child should study. 


so prominent in teaching literature as to 
make them the chief interest for pupil 
and teacher, is a very effective way of 


shutting out of view entirely the very 
thing which the writer aimed at, and of 
creating in pupils’ minds a distaste for 
literature itself. 

Oral reading has a place in public 
schools, but it is not the place commonly 
assigned it. It should be taught chiefly 
as a means of interpreting literature. 
Much of the beauty and charm of real 
art in literature, such as rhythm, rhyme, 
melody, ete., turns on an artistic render- 
ing of it in oral delivery, reading, or re 


aa 


citing ; fine shades of thought, plays on 
words, antitheses, etc., can be fully appre- 
ciated only when orally rendered. Here 


is an important sphere for oral reading, 
and for oral reading of the finest quality. 
The technical training in emphases, inflections, pronun. 
ciation, and vocal gymnastics generally should never 
be directly connected with oral reading as if they were 
a part of it. 

In the four courses of reading mentioned, most of the 
reading on geography, science, and history, ought to be 
silent—a mere process of thought-getting from the 
printed page. Everything read should be discussed in 
class and afterwards the salient points of it reproduced 
in the form of compositions. The aim of this silent 
reading ought to be to teach the pupil how to absorb 
quickly and intelligently the thought of the printed page 
and give it again in his own language,—in short, it ought 


Map oF PENNSYLVANIA ANENUE AND VICINITY. 


Washington has 264 miles of streets and avenues. There 
are twenty-one avenues bearing the names of the first 
twenty-one states. The most familiar is Peonsylvania 
Avenue, which connects the Capitol with the White House. 

Location.—Cities have rarely been “founded,” they 
usually represent the survival of the fittest. Rarely has 
any capital city for a nation been builded as such, they 
are usually selected as capitals because they are already 
cities. Paris was located on an island in the Seine 
by the king, Clovis, because it could be easily pro- 
tected in those days, and Madrid was founded in a 
wilderness by Charles V. because it was inaccessible to an 
enemy. These are exceptions. The circumstances under 
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REFERENCES TO MAP oF WASHINGTON. 


The Capitol. 13. N. 


1 

2 White 14.M Marios Cor) Barr: 

3. Department of State. 15. District Court: oe 
4 Treasury Department. 16, District Jail. 

5 War Department. 17. City Asylum, 

6 Navy Department, 18. Mount Vernon Square. 
7. Patent Office. 19. Smithsonian Institution 
8. Post Office Department, 20. Washington Monument. 
9. Department of Justice 21. Washington Circle. 

10. Department of Agriculture. 22 Statue of Washington. 
11. Naval Observatory. 23. Lafayette Park. 

12. United States Arsenal. 24. Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


to teach him how to use books and how to study. The 
reading of literature in class for the reasons above stated, 
should all be oral, and should be used solely as a means 
of interpretation, 


25. National Botanical Garden. 37. Dupont Circle. 
26. Congressional Cemetery. 38. Iowa Circle. 


27. Naval Hospital. 39 Governm’t Hospital for Insane. 
28. Lincoln Park, 40. Center Market. 

29. Rawlins Square. 41. Howard University. 

39. Scott Square. 42. Natioual Deaf Mute College. 
31. Government Printing Office. 43. Bureau of Eagraving and 

82. Greene Square. Printing. 

33. Naval Monument. 44. New Pension Building. 

34 Thomas Circle. 45. Army Medical Museum. 

35. Judiciary Square. 46. National Museum. 

36. McPherson Square. 47. Potomac River Park. 


which the American capital was selected are without # 
parallel and show the depressing circumstances in the 
colonies. During the Revolutionary War the Confederat? 
capital was Philadelphia. On June 19, 1783, while 
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Congress was in session in Philadelphia, with no money 
in the Confederate treasury and heavily in debt to the 
soldiers and to the individual colonies,a company of unpaid 
goldiers from Lancaster, Pa., marched into the city and laid 
siege to Congress for five days, demanding their pay. 
After five days Congress adjourned to Princeton, N. J., 
and later to Trenton, N. J. Having no home and un- 
welcome everywhere, Congress devoted itself chiefly to 


InsTITUTIONS.—The Smithsonian Institution, a red 
sandstone building of Norman architecture standing in 
the mall south of the Botanical Gardens, has a collection 
of more than 100,000 unique books and an unrivaled 
national museum of objects and relics of historical, ethno- 
logical, and industrial interest. The building is 447 x 
160 ft, with nine towers, one 150 ft high. It was the 
gift of James Smithson, an English scientist, who died in 
1829, leaving his entire 
estate of $703,000 to the 
United States of America, 

“ “to found at Washington, 
tml’ under the name of the 
Smithsonian  Institation, 
an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 
It was six years before it 
was known in America 
that such a will had been 
left. Every conceivable 
obstacle was placed in the 
way of the property’s com- 
ing to this country. The 


PCRULATION OFU.S. 


DIAGRAM OF CITY POPULATIONS, 


finding a location and by much scheming all decisive 
action was deferred until 1789 when the First Congress 
under the Constitution met in New York. 

Now in place of being wanted nowhere, it was wanted 
in almost every place. It was in this emergency that 
General Washington secured its location on the Potomac 
near Mount Vernon. The vote was taken on Jaly 10, 
1790. There was a majority of three only for the Po- 
tomac, while a year before there had been a majority of 
twelve for the Delaware. 

It was ten years before the “ President’s Palace,” as 
the opposition styled the White House, and the north 
wing of the Capitol were ready for occupancy, and in 
1800 the National Government removed to the “ Wilder- 
ness City,” ‘ Capital of Miserable Huts,” “City of Streets 
without Houses,” ‘City of Magnificent Distances,” or 
‘The Mud Hole,” as it was contemptuously styled. 

A Bir or History.—[It would be interesting for 
some members of the class to describe in detail the cir- 
cumstances attending the capture of Washington by the 
British. The essential facts are here given. | 

The British landed about 4000 men down the river on 
August 19, 1814, and took their own time in marching 
on the Capital. The weakness and folly of the Amer- 
icans inthis emergency was a humiliating spectacle. On the 
24th of August the British marched into the city with 
almost no pretence of opposition. The two wings of the 
Capitol were now completed. The British had had a 
gala day, first firing into the elegant building, breaking 
all of the windows with their bullets. At length the 
commanders of the British forces burst open the doors 
and the troops entered with them. Admiral Cockburn, 
the British commander, was escorted to the speaker’s 
chair in the House of Representatives and held a mock 
session. Admiral Cockburn put the question “Shall 
this harbor of Yankee Democracy be burned? All who 
approve will say ‘Aye.’” A tremendous “ Aye” fol- 
lowed and wild cheers rang through the building. The 
books and public documents of the Congressional Library 
were used for kindling and soon only the walls remained 
of the beautifal edifice that had been twenty-one years in 
coming to perfection. They then marched to the White 


House and after holding high carnival within, set fire to 
the mansion with its library, paintings, and abundant 
family stores. Only the walls remained in the ruins. 

In 1817 the wings were rebuilt ; in 1818 the body of 
the Capitol was begun, and the whole completed in 1827. 


corner stone was not laid 

x until 1847, and the build- 

ing was not ready for oc- 

S of of capancy until 1855. The 

| | \ grounds, is an attractive 

$$ 8 FFF FYB drick building covering 


The Botanical Garden, 
containing ten acres, is one 


acres and seven miles of beautiful drives, are the leading 
resorts in the summer. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery, with its buildings and 
endowments valued at $1,200,000, is universally admired 
and enjoyed. 

Soorat WasHineton.— Washington is to be the social 
center of the country. Social life at the capital is almost 
as great a political power for an individual as any that a 
statesman can secure. The White House is usually the 
social center, but rarely the social power. There are 
three classes of receptions that shed luster upon the social 
life of the city,—cabinet, diplomatic, and senatorial recep- 
tions. Occasionally a congressman ventures to compete 
ip social courtesies. 

Washington etiquette is, in official circles, quite distinct 
from that in other cities or in other circles. The stranger 
calls first, and the person called upon is under no obliga- 
tion to return the courtesy. 

The most notable club in the city is the Metropolitan 
(1882), whose membership is made up from the army, 
navy, and diplomatic corps, and government officers. Its 
clubhouse, on H street, is an elegant building. It has about 
600 members. The Gridiron is a journalists’ dining 
club. The Cosmos Club (1878) is made up of scientists, 
artists, and would-be literati. , 

Prior to the Civil War, Washington was distinctively a 
southern city and there was no recognized non-official 
social life except the southern ; but within the past thirty 
years many retired officials and other families of wealth 
from the North and West have made this their winter 
residence and have developed an eminently desirable 
social life. 

MonicrpaL GOvVERNMENT.—The administration of city 
affairs is without a parallel. Congress assumes the entire 
responsibility for the management of affairs under the 
law of June 11, 1878. The entire District of Columbia 
is @ municipal corporation, its affairs administered by 


From WASHINGTON 


of the most attractive in the world. The Naval Observa- 
tory, in grounds of twenty acres, has a world-wide repu- 
tation. Columbian University and Howard University 
are at present the leading educational institutions, while 
the Soldiers’ Home and Military Cemetery, with 500 


AS A CENTER, 


three commissioners. Two must be residents of the Dis- 
triet at the time of their appointment. The President of 
the United States appoints these, and they must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. The third commissioner must be 
an officer of the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
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Army, whose lineal rank must be above that of captain. 
He is detailed by the President. These three commis- 
sioners apply revenues, take charge of roads aud moneys, 
investigate and report upon charitable institutions annu- 
ally, make police, building, and coal regulations, abolish 
and consolidate offices, appoint to and remove from office, 
perform the duties of the Board of Police and Health, 
manage the schools, ete. All revenues are turned over 
to the treasury of the United States, and all expenses are 
paid from the same treasury. 

Tue Cariror.—The corner stone of the Capitol was 
aa laid by General Washing- 
ton Sept. 8, 1793—about 
a hundred yearsago. The 
north wing was completed 
in 1800; the south wing, 
1811; all destroyed by 
British, 1814 ; central por- 
tion begun, 1818 ; building 
completed, 1827 ; cost, $2,- 
433,844; corner-stone of 
extensions laid, July 4, 
1851; finished, 1867; 
dome completed, 1863; 
cost of Capitol as it is, $15,- 
559,656. 

It is the largest govern- 
ment building in the world. 
The new wings alone cover 
more area than any cathe- 
dral in Europe, 
except St. Peter’s. 

It contains 118 
apartments. 

There are 71,- 
500 square feet 
of floor. 

There are 134 
Corinthian 


Dome of C1TY HALL, PHIL ADEL PHIA, 
CATHEDRAL SPIRES, COLOGNE, S// 
STRASBURG CATHEDRAL, $68 F7- 

DOME of CAP/TOL, WASHINGTON, 360F7. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT 22/. 


| columns. 

S > The Senate 
$ | Chamber will 
seat 200 senators 
and 800 visitors. 
The House will 

- seat 400 repre- 
DIAGRAM OF HEIGHTS OF CELEBRATED sentatives and 


BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS. ‘i 
1,000 visitors. 


Tue Monument.—The Washington Monument cost 
$1,200,000, of which $300,000 was raised by contribu- 
tions. There are 900 steps in the stairway. There is 
an elevator, which takes passengers to the top in seven 
minutes. At times one waits in line nearly three hours 
for his turn to come to take the ride. The corner stone 
was laid in 1848, and it was dedicated in 1885. 

Horet AnD Restaurant —Washington was 
almost the first city to have elegant hotel accommodations. 
The Ebbit, Willard’s, the Arlington, and the Riggs were 
in the forefront of American houses for several years, but 
now they are sadly behind the royal palaces that cater to 
the public in New York City, and even the few new 
houses at the Capital do not compare with the best in 
New York. 


CONVERSATION AT SCHOOL. 


BY LUCY HAYES-MACQUEEN, 


One is often distressed by the awkward manner and stam- 
mering speech of a really intelligent boy or girl when called 
upon to recite before visitors, and yet the fault is in 
ourselves if we are the teachers of such boys and girls. 

No pupil will have a graceful manner and a ready 
command of language if his teacher lacks these and if she 
does not insist upon every lesson being a conversation ex- 
ercise carried on naturally, and therefore gracefully. One 
cannot improve on the natural grace of childhood, but 
ove can contract it so much as to kill it forever. This 
may be done by a glance, a word, a chilling action ; above 
all, by a stiff, set demeanor, and a hard, distinct, school- 
ma’amy, perfectly grammatical set of sentences on the 
part of the teacher. 

It is very easy to grow dogmatic and stately (?) and 
general-like and not be contradicted, when you have 


“taught five years in one place.” It takes a sweet, large 
nature not to become so—and by the way, sweet, large 
natures are rare outside of novels. Common sense 18 
not rare, however, and common sense and a good deal of 
looking at ourselves through some one’s else eyeglass, and 
an earnest wish to benefit our pupils, will do wonders 
toward improving said pupils, and ourselves most of all. 
“ A word to the wise.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


A LisTLEss teacher is at a discount. 


THERE is no excuse for a schoolroom threat. 


A COMPLAINING teacher is wanted nowhere. 
Tux day for mechanical teaching has passed. 
Tur value of patience cannot be overestimated. 


Tue latest conclusion of science is that boys can work 
and study more and better from March to November 
than from November to March, which reverses the general 
theory. 


LiTERATURE-—I believe that the stories of the Bible 
should be read in every sehool. There need be no sec- 
tarian teaching in this connection, but there is great 
danger that the people will grow up wholly unfamiliar 
with this most wonderful and interesting history and 
these marvels of literary genius.—Supt. C. E. MELENEY, 
Somerville, Mass. 


CIVICS NOTE BOOK. 


The history of the Constitution of the United States 
well taught is an interesting and profitable study. 

Give little time to the state constitution, the United 
States has the ideal. 

Keep clear of politics. 

Never speak disparagingly of public men or of political 
parties. 

Loyalty is a prime requisite to good citizenship. 

Only a patriotic teacher can inspire patriotism. 


PHYSIOLOGY TOPICS. —(III). 


Former Exercises appeared in Jan. 26, and Feb. 2.] 

30. Review of the main points of the last four exer- 
cises. 

31. Familiar talk about the cleanliness of the hands. 
Insist that they be so thoroughly washed before coming 
to school as to show no signs of dirt. 

32. Familiar talk on the effect of exercise on our 
hands and arms. Why we can use the right arm better 
than the left. 

33, Familiar talk about the fingers, nails, and their 
proper care. Show how to trim and clean them properly. 

34. Object lessons on the legs and their principal 
parts. 

35. Review the main points of the last four exercises, 

36. Have the pupils compare and contrast their own 
legs with those of familiar animals, 

37. Object lesson on the foot and its principal parts. 

38. Familiar talk about the care of the feet—they 
must keep them warm and dry as possible. 

39. Have pupils compare their own feet with those of 
familiar quadrupeds and birds. | 

40. Review the main points of the last four exercises. 

—Shoup’s Graded Didactics, 


WORD STUDY. 
BY R. N. YAWGER. 


The correct meaning of a word is decided by reference 
toa good dictionary. We should remember, however, 
that the custom of good usage decides the matter for the 
dictionary, and that many words usually given as synony- 
mous differ greatly in meaning. = 

Womanly is an honored term and is applied to a 
woman who possesses the best characteristics of the sex. 

“Tt is a compliment to be called ‘ womaaly.’ ” 

Womanish is a term of reproach, applied to men who 
possess the weaker characteristics of women, or to 
women who possess these characteristics in a marked 
degree. ‘A noble character cannot be womanish.” 


is feminine.” 

Effeminate is applied to a womanish man and never 
to a woman. ‘All dudes are apt to be effeminate.” 
Which means more,—feminine, or womanly ? 

Fluent is applied to language, meaning easy, smooth, 
sometimes musical. ‘ He converses fluently.” 

Voluble is also applied to language and means rapid, roll- 
ing, full of volume. “The French are usually voluble 
speakers.” 

Avenge, relating to an act, meaning the act of obtain- 
ing righteous satisfaction from an enemy. “TI will 
avenge these deeds.” ‘“ ‘Vengeance is mine,’ saith the 
Lord; ‘I will repay.’” 

Revenge relating to an act performed for the satisfac- 
tion of one’s resentful and malicious feelings. “TI will 
have my revenge.” 

Vengeance may be called the deserved satisfaction we 
obtain from an enemy. 

Revenge is undeserved satisfaction we obtain from a 
real or fancied enemy. Results only from a wrong state 
of mind. 

Give many similar instances of comparison, and de- 
velop a fine discrimination of meaning and use of words. 


FOR THE DAILY “GENERAL EXERCISE” 
PERIOD. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


Hero-worship is an elevating wedge. The formation 
of worthy ideals of greatness in man and human action 
should be a part of the education of every child in our 
public schools aside from the work of this nature inci- 
dental in the teaching of history. Every day is proud 
that it was in some by-gone year the birthday or the pas- 
sing-day or the action-day of some great soul. History 
and biography chronicle the lessons the days would teach. 
A few minutes—ten or fifteen—will suffice to call the 
attention of the pupil to the life story of the man who has 
made the day sacred, to set forth his work and mark its 
usefulness and worth, and to enforce the lessons of his 
doing. A poem may be read, a picture shown, music 
played or sung, anecdotes related, sayings recited, char- 
acters talked about, achievements enumerated. A little 
research and planning on the part of the teacher will be 
amply repaid by enthusiasm on the part of the pupils— 
under guidance they can do much of the work—and 
ready assimilation of facts that are tangible and nour- 
ishing. 

Patriotism has also its stamp upon the days. National 
prosperity exists to-day, because such a day in the past 
has its ever-glorious record of a significant event. 

Let the days, then, yield their testimonies ! 


For March, 1893. 


MARCH 1.—Birthdays of W. D. Howells (1837) [see St. Nich- 
olas, September, 1887] and Chopin (1806) [see St. Nicholas, 
December, 1885]. 

MARCH 2.—Birthdays of Juvenal (40) [Wide Awake, April, 
1886] and Sam Houston (1793) [Century, August, 1884]. Death 
of John Wesley (1791). Reconstruction Act (1867). 

MARCH 6,—Birthdays of Michael Angelo (1475) [See Longfel- 
low’s drama, ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” and his ‘‘ Seven Sonnets ’’] and 
Philip H. Sheridan (1831) [see St. Nicholas, June, 1837, and Cent- 
ury, February, 1884], Death of Miss Alcott (1888) [see New 
England Magazine, March, 1892, and Century, May, 1891]. Mis- 
souri Compromise Act (1820). Dred Scot decision (1857). 

MARCH 7.—Birthday of Landseer, the painter of dogs (1802). 
— — 7th March Speech (1850) [see Whittier’s “ Ich- 
a 

MARCH 8.—Birthday of C. P. Cranch (1813) [read ‘‘ Thonght,”’ 
‘Compensation,’ ‘Shelling Peas,” “The Dispute of the Seven 
Daye”’]. Deaths of Ericsson (1889) [See Scribner's, February and 
March, 1890; North American, October, 1889] and Wm. III. 
(1702). 

MARCH 9.—Birthday of Vespucci (1451), Hampton Roads 
(1862) [see St. Nicholas, April, 1887, and Century, March, 18851. 

MARCH 10.—Death of Benjamin West [story of little Sallie’s 
picture |. 

MARcH 13.—Death of Charles Sumner (1874) [see Scribner’s, 
February, ’93, and Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Charles Sumner”). Die- 
covery of Uranus (1781) [see Ball’s ‘‘ Story of the Heavens’) and 
Purchase of Alaska (1867). 

Marca 14,—Birthday of Victor Emanuel (1820) [see Mre. 
Browning’s “ King Victor Emanuel Entering Florence ), Battle 
of Ivry (1590) [see Macaulay's poem ‘ Battle of Ivry ”’ Read 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cassar,” Act. I., Scene 3; Act II., Scene 1. 

MARCH 15,—Birthday of Andrew Jackson (1767) [Harper’s, 
July, 1884]. Assassination of Cwsar (44 B. C.) [read Shake 

peare’s ‘‘ Julius Cwsar,”’ Act III. 
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MARCH 16.—Birthday of Caroline Hersshel (1750) [see Century, 
Jane, 1885, and October, 1889] and James Madison (1751). 

MARCH 17.—St. Patrick’s Day, Battle of Munda (45 B. C.)!and 
Evacuation of Boston by the British (17776). 

MARCH 20.—Birthday of Ovid (43 B. C.). Daath of Sir Isaac 
Newton (1727). Joan of Arc accused as a heretic and sorceress 
(1431). 

MARCH 21.—Birthdays of Robert Brnoe (1274) and Bach (1685) 
[see St. Nicholas, April, 1885]. Death of Southey (1843), Cran- 
mer burned (1556) [see Tennyson’s ‘‘ Queen Mary,’ Act I., Scene 
2; Act 1V., Scenes 2 and 3]. 

MARCH 22.—Birthday of Rosa Bonheur (1822) [see Wide 
Awake, February, 1888, and Century, October, 1884]. Deaths of 
Jonathan Edwards (1758) and Goethe (1832). 

MARCH 23.—Birthdays of Margaret of Anjou (1429) [read from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry VI.’”’ and ‘‘ Richard III.’’] and Laplace 
(1749). England laid under interdict (1208). 

MARCH 24.—Deaths of Queen Elizabeth (1603), Thorwaldsen 
(1844), and Longfellow (1832) [see Wide Awake, December, 1886, 
February and March, 1887; and Atlantic, Jane, 1882, and May, 
1886]. 

MARCH 27.—Death of James I. (1625), Florida discovered by 
Ponce de Leon (1512). Vera Cevz taken (1847). 

MARCH 28.—Birthday of Samuel Sewall (1652) [see Whittier’s 
poems]. Death of Peg Woffiogton [aee Chas. Reade’s novel, Peg 
Woffington, | 

MARCH 29,—Birthday of John Tyler (1790). Death of Sweden- 
borg (1772). Lattle of Towton (1461) [read Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI.’’ (Part II[) Act II]. 

MARcH 30.—Sicilian Vespers (1282). Cranmer consecrated 
Archbishop (1533) [read from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’] 
Close of Crimean War (1856). 

MARCH 31.—Good Friday. Birthdays of Arthur of Brittany 
(1187) [read from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John”’], Joseph Haydn 
(1732) [‘* The Creation’’]. Deaths of Calhoun (1850) and Char- 
lotte Bronté (1855). 


CONNECTICUT GYMNASTICS.—(I.) 
BY DR. W. 0. ANDERSON, YALE COLLEGE. 


[Connecticut School Document No. XVIII. is devoted to outline 
lessons in gymnastics for the public schools of the state. ] 
The platform upon which the lessons given are based 
covers the three points : 
1. Why do we teach? 
2. What shall we teach ? 
3. How shall we teach ? 
Why do we teach gymnastics ? 
Because the needs of the people demand it. 
What are the needs ? 
1. Better health. 
. Greater strength, proportionately distributed. 
. Better physiques. 
. Grace of movement. 
. Self-control. 
. Nerve and brain training. 
Memory exercises. 
. Mental rest. 
9. Recreation. 
What shall we teach ? 
1. Exercises that meet the above requirements. 
2. Exercises that promote dexterity and accuracy of 
motion. 
3. Exercises that make the body a better servant of 
the will. 
4. Exercises that induce morality and require obe- 
dience. 
5. Exercises that demand acute observation. 
6. Exercises based on physiological laws. 
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7. Exercises founded upon simple principles. 
8. Exercises that are safe and progressive. 
9. Exercises that are interesting to pupils. 
0. Exercises that may be given in the classroom. 
1. Exercises that are amenable to the laws of 
pedagogy. 
12. The care of the thorax—“ how to breathe.” 
13. What common physical defects are. 
14. How to overcome these physical defects. 
15. How to stand. 
16. How to walk. 
17. How to sit. 
18. How to run. 
19. How to develop 
1. Head and neck. 
2. Shoulders. 
3. Arms, wrists, and hands. 
4, Thorax and its contents, 
5. Back and spine. 
6. Waist and abdomen. 
7. Legs and ankles. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


IN HISTORY. 


Has Greece contributed more to the civilization of the 
world than Rome? 

Has Rome been really a greater power in the world 
than Greece ? 

Has England been as great a power in modern times 
as Rome was in ancient times ? 

Was the battle of Marathon more important in its re- 
sults than the battle of Waterloo? 

Was the Life of Alexander the Great more influential 
on contemporaneous and subsequent history than the life 
of Julias Cwsar ? 

Was Chivalry, in its character and influence, more good 
than evil ? 

Has Christianity been the most potent factor in the 
production of modern civilization ?’—Adapted from Refer- 
ences for Literary Workers. 


A COLUMBUS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


[ The books mentioned are those which are, I think, best worth read- 
ing. The readers of the JOURNAL do not need to be told that in 
every history of America, in the books dealing with the discovery, 
and in the cyclop xiias and many collections of biographical essays, 
lives of Columbus may be found, and also, that these compilations 
are of every shade of vslue and trustworthinesr, Some of these 
books should be available to every teacher. I have called atten- 
tion to others; as most available of the books which are only to be 
found in the Jarger collections.—@. P. W. | 


Washington Irving’s Columbus is perhaps the life 
most essential for the general reader. The Columbus of 
Irving is the Columbus the English-speaking world 
believes in, and whom it honors this year. With this 
should be contrasted the Columbus of Justin Winsor. 
Dr. Winsor has presented the facts about the man Colum- 
bus, but it is a man in whom the general public has merely 
the interest of curiosity. Prescott gives his estimate of 
Columbus, agreeing in the main with that of Irving, in 
his Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. If. Sir Arthur Helps 
discusses Columbus in the first volume of his valuable 
Spanish Conquest in America. 

Two admirable short biographies of last year are by 
Charles Kendall Adams in the Makers of America, and 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. John Fiske in his Spanish 
Colonization and Conquest, deals with Columbus and 
the discovery as only John Fiske could. His attitude is 
shown by the remark in his preface, in which he asks if 
Las Casas, the “apostle to the Indians,” could have been 
the friend he was to Columbus, if Columbus had been 
the sort of man Dr. Winsor makes him out to be. 

The extremes of views held concerning Columbus are 
best seen in the History of the Character and Achieve- 
ments of the so-called Christopher Columbus by A. 
Goodrich, (N. Y. 1874) and, for those who command 
French, Count Roselly de Lorgue’s L’ Ambassadeur de 
Dieu (Christophe Colomb), published the same year as 
Goodrich’s life. It would be hard to contrast two more 
interesting books. The Life of Columbus by Roselly de 
Lorgues, which is translated, was an earlier work, and 
while it gives the same general view of the Saint, Colum- 
bus, yet does not attain to quite the inspiration of the 
later volume. The Roman church, however, is not com- 
mitted to this view, and from John G. Shea, who has 
written much for the Catholic magazines, we get as satis- 
factory a view of the discoverer as has been written. 

The man who knows the most about Columbus is 
Harisse, whose Notes on Columbus and Columbus and 
The Bank of St. George were written in English. The 
bulk of his researches, however, are in the French, and 
should be attainable in every first-class public library. 
While Dr. Winsor’s work has reduced the need of trans- 
lation, any one who desires to know how the personal 
history of Columbus has been dug out of dust, and can, 
should go to Harrisse’s writing. 

Those who have access to larger libraries will find 
most interesting reading in “ The offer of the discovery 
of the West Indies by Christopher Columbus to King 
Henry in 1488; with the king's acceptation of the offer, 
recorded in the history of Don F. Columbus.” This is 
found in Hakluyt’s collection, which has been reprinted 
by the Hakluyt Society. The translation of Ferdinand 
Colombus’ Life can be found in the collections of voy- 
ages of Churchill, Kerr and Pinkerton. It has not that 
I know of, been separately published. 

In the libraries will be found various facsimiles and 


limited editions of reprints of early letters, etc., but 
there is no reason why everyone should not own the 
translation of the “first letter” of Columbus in which 
he described his voyage immediately after his return. — 
This letter, addressed to Luis de Sant Angel, is published 
in translation in the “ American History Leaflets, No. 1,” 
edited by Professors Channing and Hart of Harvard. 
Parallel with it and perhaps earlier, is the letter to Don 
Rafael Sanchez, which is published as ‘Old South 
Leaflet, No. 33,” in translation. These two cost five 
cents each. For fifty cents, one can secure the facsimile 
of the original Latin text of the letter, owned by the 
Boston Public Library, reproduced by photographic 
method, with the new translation by Professor H. W. 
Haynes. R. H. Major's Select Letters of Columbus, 
(Hakluyt Society) of which a second edition was pub- 
lished in 1870, contains most valuable and interesting 
matter. Translations of some of Columbus’ writings are 
also found in the Memorials of Columbus, published in 
1823. Charles Paul MacKie, in his ‘“‘ With the Admiral 
of the Ocaan Sea,” and “The Last Voyages of the 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea”’ has translated a large portion 
of the original narratives. George Dexter prepared the 
introduction to the Letters of Christopher Columbus and 
Americus Vespucius, published independently and in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, in Boston, 
1878 and ’79. Paul Leicester Ford edited the Writings 
descriptive of the discovery and occupation of the New 
World, published last year in New York. 

Some valuable light has been thrown upon the landfall 
and the course pursued by the ships of Columbus, by 
Capt. G. V. Fox, (See U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Rept. 1880, app. 18;) and Magazine of American His- 
tory, 1883 J.B. Murdock deals with the same question 
in the Proceedings of the U.S. Naval Institute, 1884, 
V-10, pp. 449 ff. Both have valuable charts and maps 


accompanying. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What other neighbors of the United States are 
likely to have an especial interest in the precedent estab 
lished by the present Hawaiian episode ? 

2. What is the national “‘ Gold Reserve ” ? 

3. What is the rank of the United States among the 
naval powers of the world ? 

4. What advantages were derived from the recent 
Silver Conference ? 

5. What is “ District Day” in Congress ? 


ANSWERS, 

1. The annexation sentiment in Canada, which has been growing 
for several years, has made itself especially noticeable during the 
past few months by means of public meetings. For fifty years 
Cuban annexation, by conquest or purchase, has been before the 
country. Whatever action is taken now with regard to Hawaii, 
will inevitably have a great influence on the future policy towards 
our other neighbors, and their relations with other countries. His- 
torically, this affair will always stand as a natural corollary to the 
doctrine to which President Monroe gave expression. 

2. The United States government keeps a reserve fand of $100, - 
000,000 in gold, with which to ensure the payment of all its notes 
at their full value. The recent “‘ financial flarry,’’ with the 
prompt action of the New York bankers in lending gold to the 
government and the subsequent talk of an extraordinary issue of 
bonds, arises from the fact that all balarces against the United 
States, i. ¢., debts due from merchants, etc., in this country, not 
balanced by amounts owed to this country, must be paid in gold, 
since oor silver coins do not represent their face value intrinsically. 
Like greenbacks and national bank notes, they pass current for the 
face value as long as there is confidence that the government can 
and will redeem them in gold. 

3. Mr. Herbert reported for the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
February 14, that with the seventeen new vessels already completed 
and the twenty-five in process of construction, our nation will rank 
seventh in naval power by the end of the coming fiscal year (i. ¢., 
Jaly, 1894.). This report contains valuable testimony to the value 
of civil service rules. 

4, The English delegates to the Brussels monetary conference 
have reported that, while there was no definite and practical scheme 
on which all could agree, the nature of the questions which led to 
the conference, from the point of view of the various countries 
were made clear, and that the limits within which a remedy mast 
be sought were defined. The report of our own commissioner will 
probably have been presented before the date of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

5. The District of Colambia, being an absolate possession of the 
Government, all provisions for its government and administration 


are made by Congress. Certain days are designated, upon which 
matters concerning the District, of the same general interest as the 
transactions of the city government of any respectable city, are con- 
sidered. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 23, 1893, 


Tue school cannot do everything. 


Do your best for the educational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. Let by-gones be by-gones. 


Ir looks very much as though California woald provide 
for the pensioning of long-service teachers. 


As we go to press the superintendents from all parts 
of the country are assembling in a genuine blizzard. 


“Tue solation of the labor problem can only come 
through compulsory education” says the president of 
the United Carpenters Council, J. B. Cogswell. 


DisPROPORTIONATE —The World's Fair Commission 
has made « ludicrous assignment of space educationally 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned, Harvard College 
having twice as much as all the rest of the state. Think 
of it! The university has 4,500 equare feet, while Bos- 
ton, the twenty-seven other cities, more than 300 towns, 
the state department, the more than 200 high schools, 
the five state normal schools, and the normal art school, 
all together have 2300 equare feet. 


GeneRAL MorGan’s Ratirement.—Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, one of the best known educational men of the 
country, retires from the Commissionership of Indian Af- 
fairs to enter upon educational and missionary supervisor- 
ship in the Baptist denomination with headquarters at 
New York City. His administration of the office has 
been by far the best yet enjoyed by the department, and 
the General has won high praise for his business-like 
leadership. That he is to be succeeded by so public- 
spirited a citizen as Mr. Husten Welsh of Philadelphia, 
a wealthy philanthropist, is matter for congratulation. 


Tonine up Directors.—The JouRNAL has 
ever been loyal to the school directors, who are frequently 
abused. Their good judgment and “ level-headedness ” 
have often saved teachers and schools from wreckage by 


andue zeal for “newness,” and more often from a com- 
plaining public. They make mistakes, serious mistakes 
at times, and the wonder is that they do not oftener err 
when we consider that little is done directly to keep them 
in touch with the progress of the times. Massachusetts, 
through State Agent Dr. John T. Prince, is making the 
first systematic movement of which we have known in 
New England, to tone up the school boards. The mem- 
bers of these boards in a few adjoining towns assemble 
vpon Dr. Prince’s invitation in an accessible center, and 
all the superintendents of these towns meet with them and 
the Agent focuses their discussions. The attitude of the 
more progressive among them inevitably leads to a wide- 
awake session as interesting as it is profitable. Why 
cannot the movement be general ? 


A Bir or Testimony.—Supt. W. P. Beckwith of 
Adams, Mass., after a successful experience of thirteen 
years, has analyzed the successes and failures of the 
teachers of the town in that time. Of those who were 
high school graduates only, sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent were failures, of those who were college or normal 
school graduates, ten per cent were failures. The high 
salaried positions have almost invariably been held by 
college or normal school men and women. In fifteen 
years twenty-three have heen called out of town for 
higher salaries and better positions, and of these, seventy 
per cent were college or normal school graduates, and 
the thirty per cent who were high school graduates only 
averaged teaching twice as long before promotion as those 
who were better educated. The failures of the high 
school graduates were in much less trying positions than 
the others, so that on any fair estimate the chances of 
failure are more than twice as great while the chance of 
promotion is less than one third as great if one is not 
prepared for his work. Such explicit testimony is of 
great weight, greater than that of mere theory. 


A WOMAN’S DECISION. 


The most searching, sensible, and fearless school de- 
cision we remember to have read is of Miss Fannie Rut- 
ledge, a county superintendent in Iowa. We have on 
another occasion referred to her ruling that a school 
board had no right to discharge a teacher for failure to 
control unless the board had made a genuine effort to 
make his school a success. In that same case, that of 
Joseph Northand against the schoo! board of Conway, she 
gave a series of important decisions, every one of which 
was so clear and courageous as to entitle Miss Rutledge 
to public recognition. The trial before her lasted four 
days. Eminent counsel was secared by both sides, and 
the gentleman who represented the school board threat- 
ened in his pleading that if she ruled against them, they 
would be revenged upon her by defeating her for renom- 
ination or reélection. 

The five issues raised by the trial were : 

1. Dereliction of duty. 

2. For whipping Elda Phillips. 

3. For whipping and expelling Charles Schwemby. 

4. For using improper language. 

5. For failure to control the school. 

Her decision was, first, that no attempt had been made 
to prove “constant and willful neglect,” or utter and will- 
fal neglect of a single duty required by law, nor even a 
single omisgion to perform any duty that would not be 
liable to occur with the most faithful teacher. 

Second, the board has no right to discharge a teacher 
for punishing one or more pupils. The teacher has the 
same right to punish that a parent has. The punish- 
ments were for tardiness, and for disobedience and 
attempt to escape from the schoolroom. There was no 
claim of undue severity. Her ruling was based upon de- 
cisions of the courts that teachers have a right to make 
rules for the good order of the school, including rules 
against tardiness, and children cannot ignore or violate 
the rule, even with the consent of the parents. The rule 
had previously been that tardiness was to be punished by 
suspension, and as this had been ineffective, corporal 
punishment was substituted. The punishment is to be 
determined solely by the teacher. 

The teacher did use language on one occasion that was 
unbecoming a teacher in ordinary cireumstances, but the 


provocation was great. The language was not profane or 
obscene, but decidedly firm,—even harsh,—spoken to the 
sixteen-year-old boy, larger than himself, while he was 
whipping him, and was merely calculated to warn the 
boy not to resist,—and it was effective. The circwm- 


stances justified vigorous English. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS IN 1892. 


In three respects the Boston schools in 1892 made a 
phenomenal advance, and it is well that Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, now president of the board ehould record the 
work of the year because he bore a conspicuous part in 
the accomplishment of all three lines of advance. The 
year completed the great movement in school building, 
by which, in four years, there has been expended, eco- 
nomically, in unpretentious but every-way modern build- 
ings more than $2,000,000. There were completed in 
1892 eleven new grammar and primary buildings ; 
four more were begun, land purchased for three 
more, and an appropriation made for another high- 
school building, and for the great manual training plant. 

The second great accomplishment of the year was in 
the matter of manual training, a mechanic arts high-school 
building, costing $160,000, being now under contract. It 
will be three stories in height, 224 x 60 feet. There are 
now fourteen school kitchens. All the girls in the seventh 
grade can now take cooking lessons. There are thirteen 
manual training shops for boys. In one of these,—and 
it is one of the most successful,—there are sixty benches, 
and as many boys can work profitably at atime. All the 
boys in the seventh grade are now provided for. 

The third great accomplishment of the year was the 
appropriation of $125,000 for a parental school for boys, 
and of $25,000 for a similar school for girls. The former 
is to be upon an elegant estate of twenty-eight acres with 
a thousand feet frontage on Charles River in one of its most 
attractive sections. There will be three buildings admi- 
rably adapted to the purpose. Confinement is to be felt 
to be a penalty. The boys are to be compelled to work 
body or mind unceasingly in wakefal hours from the 
moment they enter. Itis to be no holiday. There will, 
however, be a constant thought upon the good of the boys, 
physically, mentally, morally. 


A REPLY TO PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


By a rather remarkable coincidence, Professor Mahaffy 
in the Nineteenth Century and President Eliot, in the 
Forum, seem to take essentially the same pessimistic 
view of popular education. The coincidence is so marked, 
indeed, that the address of Lord Justice Bowen, at the 
English Workingmen’s College, deprecating the pessimism 
expressed by Professor Mahaffy, seems equally applicable 
to that of President Eliot. 

“Many years ago,” says Lord Justice Bowen, “I 
taught a Latin class in this college; but since that time 
we have all made rapid strides in many things. Now, 
years afterwards, the schoolmaster is at last abroad, the 
air is full of elementary knowledge, and the world seems 
positively to burn with instruction. An accomplished 
friend of mine, Professor Mahaffy, in the Nineteenth 
Century gives us reason to believe that he is disappointed, 
upon the whole, with popular education.” 

“The first result of an educational movement is to produce a 
general diffasion of mediocre knowledge, and it is idle to expect a 
literary millenium at once to set in. Both in this country,(England) 
and in Europe, intelligence, until more recently, ran in a restricted 
channel between boundaries that were ungenerously narrow. The 
river has broken its banks and overwhelmed the land; it sweeps in a 
sounding sea over the plain; and one cannot be astonished if it 
does not flow everywhere at its old depth... . Instruction grows 
apace; knowledge comes, as the poet says, but wisdom lingers; in- 
tellectual modesty and reserve, the sense of proportion, and whole- 
some habits of discrimination all have to be acquired... . Two 
points ought never, meanwhile, to be forgotten. The first is, that 
we must not insist upon demanding from a revolutionary change 
that it shall be a complete remedy for all the ills of life. The 
well wishers of popular edueation have never assumed that it is to 
heal all the maladies of the body politic, or make the nation which 
adopts it invincible and immortal. ... Education is not, and 


never can be a universal panacea. ¥It' will'not dispense with the 
functions of morals and of religion. As regards the common- 
wealth, it does not efface at once all social barriers and start the 
poor on a level with the rich. With respect to individuals, it will 
not obliterate all inequalties of natere, since you may rub and 
polish pewter till it shines, without ite becoming silver.”’ 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will 
answer the same personally or secure anewers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
generol interest. Will teacners ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


368. Have you any conviction or opinion regarding 
the use of the end or the side of a crayon upon the 
board ? R. I. C. 

I cannot say that I have. It is the fad of the day and 
possibly something more to use the side of the crayon, 
and I confess I rather incline to it. 


369. Shall arithmetic be taught by rule? B. E. E. 

You presumably mean,—shall rules be taught in arith- 
metic? Not primarily. Children should be taught how 
to work through a general knowledge of why they so 
work. There are many processes that, having been well 
learned and much practiced, should be erystallized in rules 
that are more easily retained than the details of the pro- 
cess For illustration; I would not teach a class how to 


divide one fraction by another by saying, “Invert the 


divisor and proceed as in multiplication ;” but after they 
know how to do it, I would anchor the process in that 
simple rule. : 


370. I have a little girl in my room, who thinks she 
must know everything about everything and everybody. 
I do not blame her so much for this, but to do this, she 
asks questions any time it suits her. She interrupts 
classes and all the other pupils. I have tried to break 
her of this habit, by writing words at recess for every 
offence, and tried other ways, but still she talks. Her 
folks are all great talkers. What would you do with 
her? Would you punish her, and how? 

JENNIE S. B., Pennsylvania. 

I wish I had the wisdom requisite for the solving of 
all these problems that vex anxious teachers. These con- 
ferences reveal the practical difficulties of school teach- 
ing. It hardly seems possible that a child would persist 
in a practice so obnoxious, It is evident that she is not 
vicious, and yet such persistent talking out of time is 
thoroughly vicious. Punishment should, of course, be 
the last resort. The principle involved in the punish- 
ment should be the checking of the habit at the time. 
It is utterly useless to punish for it afterward. If there 
was anything that she must do the moment she found 
herself asking a question, she would stop. For instance, 
if she had to go out in the floor and stand for ten min- 
utes the moment she began to ask the question, so that, 
the first word was to be the signal for her to start, and if 
she did not start you would say in place of answering 
her, ‘“‘ Mary, take your place,” she would soon stop try- 
ing to ask questions. This merely indicates the principle 
involved and a method of dealing with it promptly. It 
is not given as the dest but merely as one method. I 
should be pleased to receive further advice on this ques- 
tion. 


HORACE MANN. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


[This paper is the fourth of a series delivered by Mr. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Lowell Institute Course at Boston.] 


The first part of this century was marked by a general quicken- 
ing of interest in education, the world over. No classes were out- 
side the inflaence of the upward movement. The motive underlying 
one phase of the movement was philanthropy, and ite object was 
to widen the sphere of school activities, to reach the neglected 
classes ; the motive underlying the other was philosophy, and its 
aim was to improve existing institutions by broadening the courses 
of study, and by substituting more rational methods of instruction 
and discipline. 

In 1800 Robert Owen started an infant school for the children of 
his employees, and the movement, paving the way for the kinder- 
garten, spread the world over. Joseph Lancaster set up his Mon- 
itorial School, and traveled widely, everywhere introducing his 
ideas of mutual instruction. On the other hand, the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, started at Glargow, were reproduced in all the great 
manufacturing centers. On the Continent, Rousseau’s Emile was 
bearing fruit in the work of Pestalozzi and his disciples. All of 
these movements found patrons and imitators in America, and 
Massachasetts felt the universal impulse. 

At this time the public schools were instructing 2,365 pupils, 
while at private schools were 4,132, at an expense of nearly $50,000, 
$19,000 of which was for children under seven years of age. 


The great body of common schools hed remained unaffected by * 


the revival, in Massachusetta as in every other country where the 
reformation spirit had early set up school systems. James G. 
Carter of Lancaster first attracted public attention to the decadence 
of the Massachusetts public schools. For seventeen years he waged 
an aggressive campaign in favor of free echoole, through the press 
end the legislature, until his triamph was complete in the establish- 
ment of the normal schools. 

The first fruit was the legislation of 1824 and 1828. During the 
colonial and provincial period there was no statutory provision for 
the supervision of the schools. By the new legislation, every town 
was required to choose annually a school committee who should 
have the general charge and supervision of all the town schools. 

Mr. Carter’s plane for school improvement included two means 
as of primary importance,—a school fund and a seminary for the 
training of teachers. In 18342 bill established a school fund. The 
distribution of money among the towns wason two conditions: The 
towns must raise by taxation at least one dollar for each person of 
school age—4 to 16 yeara—and must make to the state the statis- 
tical returns required by law. 

In 1837, Mr. Carter carried a bill establishing a board of educa- 
tion, of eight members, with the governor and lieutenant governer, 
having some simple duties but no power. It was to prepare an ab- 
stract of the school returns, to make an annual report of the condi- 
tion and efficiency of the common school system, and to suggest 
means of improving it. The board was authorized to appoint a sec- 
retary, who should “ collect information of the actual condition and 
efficiency of the common schools and other means of education, and 
diffase as widely as possible throughout every part of the commor- 
wealth, information of the most approved and successful methods 
of arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young, 
to the end that all children who depend upon common achools for 
instruction may have the best education which those schools can be 
made to impart.’’ 

At the first meeting of the board Horace Mann was chosen sec- 
retary. His qualifications were not peculiar nor preéminent, but 
neither were they few nor inferior. Supreme among them was his 
moral earnestness. On the intellectual side, his legal training had 
developed a mind at once broad and keenly logical. Whatever 
cause he espoused, he lifted the discussion at once to the most ele- 
vated plane. His imagination was strong, his idealizing power 
great, yet there was a practical element which kept him from quix- 
otic undertakings. His writings were characterized by a wealth of 
language, aptness and variety of illustration, and an elaboration of 
argument sometimes bordering on tediousness, but in controversy 
he was keen, witty, vigorous, overwhelming. In public speech his 
arguments were convincing and his eloquence inspiring. His pre- 
vious public life was an added qualification for his new office. 


Mr. Mann accepted the office of secretary June 30, 1837, and 
that day he wrote in his journal: ‘‘ Henceforth, so long as I hold 
this office, I dedicate myself to the supremest welfare of mankind 
on earth.’’ For twelve years he held himself to the fall level of 
that vow. 

For diffasing information and arousing and directing public 
opinion, three means were used,—conventions and public meetings, 
annual reports, and the Public School Journal, a monthly estab- 
lished and conducted by Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Mann accepted as his mission to become the apostle of the 
common schools. He sought by all means in his power to increase 
their efficiency and to win back for them public confidence and 
pride. 

In annual conventions, in each county, Mr. Mann discussed in a 
broad and general way great educational aubjects. In less formal 
meetings he treated of specific evils, and pointed out remedies. 
This he did, too, in his snoual reports, which stand to-day unex- 
celled as educational documents, for the range of subjects, for the 
treatment—broad, philosophical, wise, and practical, till we wonder 
how a lawyer came to know so much of the theory and practice of 
education. 

The crowning work of this new era was the establishment of the 
normal schools, All the teachers of educational reform in this and 
other states had included in their plans the special training of 
teachers. But while others talked, Edward Dwight of Boston 
offered $10,000, if the legislature would appropriate an equal sum, 
for the instruction of teachers in normal schools. The board of 
education, with these sums, established three schools. Mr. Mann 
selected the first principals and made out the plan of organization 
and instruction. Never did feeble nurslings have more sympa- 
thetic or more solicitous care. 

Statistics tell that under Mr. Mann’s twelve years of service as 
secretary, the appropriations for public schools had doubled; more 
than two million dollars had gone to improving the school houses ; 
the wages of men teachers had increased sixty-two per cent and of 
women fifty-one per cent. One month had been added to the aver- 
age length of the school term; the compensation of school com- 
mittees had been made compulsory ; the ratios of private to public 
school expenditures had decreased from seventy-five per cent to 
thirty-six per cent; and three normal schools had been established. 

But the great work which had been accomplished had been to 
change the apathy and indifference of the people into appreciation 
and active interest. 

Mr. Mann fonght the battle of educational reform in Massachu- 
setts through to the end, and conquered. Apathetic indifference, 
hide bound conservatism, niggardly parsimony, sectarian bigotry, 
and political animosity, surged around him, but he left the field so 
clear that since his day none of these reactionary forces have made 
any successfnl opposition to the cause of popular education. To 
the vigor, the skill, the self sacrificing ardor and the conscientious 
rectitude with which he conducted the offensive and defensive cam- 
paigns of his official life, is it due that Massachusetts has enffered 
none of those educational reverses which have befallen most of the 


other states. 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A HIGHER SPHERE. 
The kerosene can on the mantle reposes, 
Ita contents were sprinkled sll over the fire; 
And all that poor Kathleen O’ Donahue knows is 
This dull world has changed for a sphere that is higher. 


REPARTEE. 

Hideous-looking Old Maid (to hideous-looking old bachelor, who 
has just proposed)—I don’t want to marry you; you're bald, and 
you ain’t got but one eye. 

Hideous-looking Old Bacheler—I know it, madam; if I’d had 
two, don’t you s’pose I’d have looked further ? 

HIS LEISURE TIME, 

Friend (to young doctor who has recently hung out his shingle) — 
How’s business, Youngley—prettv basy, eh ? 

Young Doctor—Oh, yea; indeed, the only leisure time I have is 
during my office hours. 

HELPED HER OUT. 

Landlord—Mres. O’ Flannegan, I have decided to raise your rent. 

Mrs O'Flannegan—An’ it’s meself. sor, as is obleeged to yez, 
sor. Oi was joost a-wonderin’ as how Oi could raise it meself, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Vermont is somewhat exercised over the details of adopting the 
township system. 

There is much curiosity to know what the salary of the Chicago 
teachers is to be after the committee finally passes thereon. 

Hon, John Swett’s report of the San Francisco schools for 1892 is 
one of the educational classics and whoever secures a copy will have 
a sample of courageous official utterance. 

There is much rejoicing in Boston over the election of Thomas J. 
Emery to the school board. He was formally a teacher in the 
English High School and was for some time, prior to two years ago, 
one of the most efficient members of the school board. 

Supt. C. D. Hine of Connecticut issues a series of monographs 
on practical schcol subjects at state expense that are of greater 
service to the teachers than anything we have known to issue from 
any state educational department. The teachers of Connecticut 
ought to appreciate how highly favored they are. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting in the interests of the kinder- 
garten was held in Hingham, Mass., on the evening of Feb. 15. 
Ex-Governor John D. Long presided and several members of the 
Boston school board made addresses. A large number of superin- 
tendents and teachers from neighboring towns were present. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Essay Prize.—The National Geographic 
Society has instituted a system of certificates and medals for annual 
reward in each state, to such graduating pupil of a public high 
school as shall write the best original geographic essay on a subject 
to be selected by a committee of the society. The subject of the 
essay will pertain to the continent of North America and is to be 
comprehensive in scope and limited in length, so as to afford op- 
portunity for originality of treatment. The Geographic gold medal 
lately established by the National Geographic Society will be 
awarded to the best essayist of the United States, while the second 
essayist will receive a certificate of honorable mention. 


Prin, W. E. Wileon in his address before the graduating class of 
the Rhode Island Normal School took occasion to outline fully and 
effectively the needs of the school. There is no normal school in 
America that has done as good work with such poor accommoda- 
tions. It is one of the most useful schools of the country. It has 
made a reputation both through the national influence of its teach- 
ers and the recognized ability of its graduates, but it has by far the 
poorest equipment of any good school in the country. This is un- 
worthy so prosperous and enterprising a state as Rhede Island, 
especially as it has but one normal school to provide for. 

The schoolmaster is legislating all over the land this year. We 
hear of him in nearly every state. While Pennsylvania probably 
leads in the actual number, Massachusetts leads proportionately. 
No account is taken of those who have taught school incidentally, 
but merely of those who have until recently been professional 
teachers. Mr. James E. Hayes, one of the Boston sub-masters until 
this year, hss taken a place upon the jadiciary committee, a posi- 
tion never before awarded a schoolmaster. He is one of the young 
men but there are six others with a remarkable school record : 
Taken together their service in teaching, in point of time, reaches 
the aggregate of 193 years, and the one longest in service has 
taught 47 years; the one witb the least number of years to his 
credit, 23 years. Mr. Abner Rice of Lee is a Yale man, 1844, 
and has taught an aggregate of 47 years in Woburn, Natick, and 
Lee, in the latter towns from 62 to ’92. Mr. Charles P. Ragg of 
New Bedford is an Amherst man, 1854. He has presided over 
schools in Rochester, Fairhaven, and New Bedford, his service 
dating here from ’61 to ’86. He has taught 35 years in all. Mr. 
Oliver B. Merrill of Newburyport is an Amberst man, 1860. He 
began teaching in 1853, and taught in Newburyport until 1892. 
He has been in the harness for 33 years. Mr. Edward Comins of 
Worcester has taught 30 years in Quincy and Worcester. Mr. Bur- 
ritt Porter, Jr., of North Attleboro is a Dartmouth man, 1856. 
He has conducted schools in Aletead and Swanzey, N. H., Cleveland 
and Fostoria, Ohio, and in North Attleboro. His term of service 
is 25 years. Mr. Alfred S. Rowe, of Worcester, the orator of the 
House, has had a term of service of twenty-three years. He is a 
graduate of Wesleyan College, 1870, and began teaching before he 
entered college. He has taught in Ashland and Worcester. The 


eneral average of the six men in years of teaching is 304 year 
his is a record whieh will be found hard to eclipse in any leg 
lative body iv the eountty or perhaps in the world, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae. _ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. . 


THE IOWA RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor: In the JoURNAL of Jan. 26th you publiehed the 
“ Towa Resolutions,’ accompanied by your editorial comments. 

For the most part, my own views are in harmony with the senti- 
ment of the resolutions, and with your words of approval. While 
I would emphasize the spirit of the first resolution, I would ask, 
where is the arithmetical text-book, which meets the demands of 
the resolution ? I know of only one, The Notural Arithmetic, now 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston. 

This book contains jast what every pupil below the high school 
ought to become master of. 

I am not so certain about the correctness of the second resolution. 
No doubt, simple, plain geometry should come into the curriculum, 
when elementary, pure arithmetic, with problematic, practical in- 
struction, sufficient to illustrate all principles involved, is mastered. 
But what particular advantage has algebra, theoretically, or prac- 
tically, as a disciplinary or practical study, over a proper kind of 
higher arithmetic ? 

My sixty years’ experience as a teacher of these branches, and 
as a business man, would lead me to put a much lower estimate 
upon the value of algebra, in the common business of life. 

In the third resolution, I would insert the word “ elementary,’ 
before ‘‘ schools.’’ 

The other resolutions, or the essential principles involved in them 
I would most heartily indorse. 

But my main criticism of the resolutions, bears upon what they 
do not contain. I am astonished that such a wise, practical, and 
moral class of educators and teachers as I know belong to the 
model state of Iowa, should have failed entirely to formulate any 
resolution in regard to the moral trainirg of youth in our elementary 
schools. 

If they had added another resolution, something like the follow- 
ing, I think the demands of the times would have heartily sanc- 
tioned it, viz. : 

Resolved, That there should be a judicious, comprehensive syetem 
of moral instruction used in every elementary school; based upon 
the teaching and the exempHi fication of the commonly acknowledged 
moral virtues.’’ Z. RicHaRpDs, Washington, D. C. 


WILL THE SUN GO OUT? 


The late Prof. Pierce, the eminent astronomer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, once preached a sermon in the Unitarian church on Berke- 
ley street, Boston, in which he said: ‘' The ean will go out. It is 
just as sure to go out ss you are to die, or 1 am to die, There is 
evidence that the sur is all the while growing hotter and hotter. 


This will goon until chemical action will take place, and the sun will 
go out, and then will be the nebula,’’ Will the intelligent astro- 
nomieal writer of the JOURNAL tell in what this evidence that the 
gun is growing hotter and hotter consists ? R. L. P. 


‘‘A SHORT WAY IN INTEREST.” 


Page 71 of the JOURNAL of Feb, 2, 1893, gives this example: 
‘© What is the interest on $4200 from February 10 to May 2, 
1898, at 


42 
4200 X $1 XB _ 180 


Solution. — — 360x100 4 = $47 25. 
Time, 81d. 60 


a Please consider the following solutions : 
Common Interest.— $4200 
210, int. 1 yr. 
3d ** 2mo, 
11.67 20d. 
328. 


$47.84 Ans, 
Time, 81d. 
= $46.60 Ans. 


Time, 2 mo, 22d. 


Accurate Interest.— 
$210 x 81 
365 

Which is correct ? D. W. J. 

[Of ccurse ‘accurate interest’’ is correct, because it takes the 
exact number of days. The ‘‘short way"’ might as well have used 
365 days, but in ‘‘ common interest '’ 360 days is used. There is 
no shorter way, perhaps, for one who is in practice than that which 
Mr. J. designates as ‘‘ common interest.’’] 


THE ENERVATING ENERGY OF AMERICANS. 


In writing on this subject not long since Dr. Cyrus Edson gave 
these valuable points: 


Tn thirty years time, less than half the Biblical allowance of 
man’s life, the United States has multiplied its wealth six times, 
and has nearly trebled that per capita. What energy, what work, 
what unceasing effort has been needed to bring about this marvel- 
lous rerult! What can we do to retard this development of the 
brain and nerves at the expense of the body? Obviously it is im- 
possible to change our surroundings, to change our food, to lessen 
the drive of our modern life, to relieve the strain on the mind, to 
make the competition less fierce. It is apparent then, that as we 
cannot lessen tbe strain, we must increase the ability to undergo it. 


We must, as a people, learn to understand this; that while we drive 
the brain we must build the body. The methods of doing this are 
eo simple that they are apt to be overlooked ; they may be summed 
up in two words,—exercise and fresh sir. As we teach our chil- 
dren to wash their hands and faces in the morning and continue 
our teaching until ablations become a habit co fixed as to produce 
positive discomfort if they are omitted, so we most teach them to 
exercise until this, too, becomes a habit, a second nature, a some- 
thing that when omitted causes real physical distress, and we must 
chooge a form of exercise which is adapted to persons of middle 
age as well as tochildren. . . . Build up the body, build up the 
body! In our modern life this should be dinned into the ears of 
all until it is obeyed, for, verily, unless we build up the body, the 
strain on the brain will ruin the American people. The very ele- 
ments in ourselves that have made us great, the push, the drive, 
the industry the mental keenness, the ability and the willicgness to 
labor,—these contain in them the seeds of national death. No 
race may endure that has not the stamiva and power of the healthy 


animal. The American race hag run too much to brain. 
PIN-MONEY.”’ 
— I hope some querist can give the origin of ‘‘ pin-money.’’ 


H. 


A recent issue of Harper’s Young People gave the following, 
which is doubtless reliable : 


Pins were introduced into England by Catherine, firet wife of 
Henry VIII. They were not, however, the well-known small- 
pointed instruments such as we use, but were made cf gold, silver, 
ivory, and brass, many of them weighing as much as tix or eight 
ounces, Such pins as those were worn in the bair and used on dif- 
ferent parts of the clothing to fasten folds of drapery, and were 
quite ornamental. Thus, you see, the first pins were much more 
useful to ladies than gentlemen. The Sparish manufacturers were 
permitted to sell their pins only during the Christmas holidays, and 
in that way gentlemen began to give the ladies of their respective 
families money at Christmas-time with which to buy pins. As firet 
they were very expensive, costing as much as we now have to pay 
for a valuable piece of jewelry. However, after pins had become 
common and cheap, gentlemen continued the practice of giving 
their wiver, daughters, and sisters money to buy pins; in that way 
the term ‘* pin-money’’ originated, and it is now applied to an 
— made toa lady to buy any smali articles she may need 
or desire, 


HUMBLE ORIGIN OF FAMOUS MEN. 


The father of Goethe was the son of a tailor. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s father was a poor farmer. 
The father of Etty, the colorist, was a miller. 
Paganini’s fa'her was a laborer in a factory. 
Ths father of Burns was a peasant farmer. 

The father of Dr. Rush was a farm laborer. 

Dr. Doddridge was the son of an oil dealer. 
Wagner’s father was clerk in a.police court. 
Shakespeare’s father was a wool merchant, 
Hauy, the mineralogist, was a weaver’s son. 
Canova, the sculptor, was a stone-cutter’s boy. 
The Danish scholar, Rask, was a peasant’s son. 
Tannahill, the Scottish poet, was a weaver’s son. 
Murray, the oriental scholar, was a shepherd’s son. 
Jobn Wesley’s father was a country clergyman. 
Hans Christian Andersen’s father was a cobbler. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
—I have somewhere seen a motto that Longfellow is caid to have 
given to his pupils when in Harvard. Can any querist give it ? 
WINTHROP. 


— In the issue of the JOURNAL of Feb. 2, 1893, psge 71, under 
‘* A Short Way in Interest,’’ it should be,— 


In February, ° ° 


18 


instead of,— 5 8 
KE, A. W., Somerville. 


— New Orleans has clay modeling in the kindergarten depart- 
ment of her public schools, of which there are five. She does not 
think it a fad. The statement you have quoted, in JOURNAL of 
Feb. 2, was a gratuitous one, by the editor of the paper from which 
you copied. We want our eastern and northern friends to come 
and see us next February. I know they will find as progressive a 
system of schools here as exist anywhere in this country. 

WARREN EASTON, Superintendent. 


— How are the soldiers’ homes supported ? MADGE B. 


By the different states in which they are located. 


— Who wrote the poem on Flora McFlimsy entitled ‘‘ N othing 
to Wear’’ ? C. E. 


William Allen Butler. 


— Do any of our leading colleges for women have men for pres- 


The presidents of Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Smith are men. 


— Is the cottage at McGregor where General Grant died open to 
visitors ? P. 


The cottage is under the control of the G. A. R. Visitors are 
admitted. 

— Who is the anthor of ‘‘ What cannot be removed becomes 
lighter by patience ?”’ M. J. 


Horace is the author of the quotation. 


Department of Mathematics. 


ment of Mathematics 


1 intended for the De 
All communications Z, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MA 
Reading, Pa. 


(30) By P. G. W., Danville, Pa.—What horizoatal force act- 
ing at the center of a wheel of given weight will roll the wheel over 
an immovable cylindric log of given radius ? 


Solution by the Editor. 


Assuming that the axes of the wheel and log ara parallel, we 
have Px AV’=Wx CO’... (1). 
Now, AO’ =(R-+1r) sin 0, and CO’ = (R + r) cos. 
These values substituted in (1), ete, give 
P= Woot@... (2). 


sin? 
From (2) and (3), 
(4), 


which is the expression for the required force. 


(34) By “ Reader,’’ Evansville, Ind.—What is the area of the 
largest rectangle inscribed is a given ecalene triangle ? 
Solution by G. H. Weaver, Ind«pendence, Iowa, 


B 


E 


D 


A - 


Let AC= b, BD =a, CD = m, CE = z, and FE = ; then 
obviously, U = ry =amaximum.... (1) 
Since the As AFE and ADB are similar, | 

b—x:y:: 
a(b — x) 
(2). 
From (1), after eliminating y by means of (2), 
ons 


Differentiating (3) with respect to x, etc., we obtain 


y= 


— — 
2(0 + m)° 
Hence the area of the required maximum rectangle bacomes 
32 
* 


4(6 + ee (4). 
Of course, if te altitude BD intersect AC, instead of AC pro 
longed, then CD = m vanishes; and, consequently, (4) becomes 
A=z=}ab... (5). 


Solved als> by *L. W.” Troy, N. Y.; ‘ Surveyor.” Portland, Me.; 
Atkinson, Milwaukee, Wis.; 8. J. W., Bt. Pau', Minn,; and 


r= ty andy = 


(35) and (86).—Not solved. 


(37) A. C. G., St. Paul, Minn.—Show that 


2— 73\}. 2 
Solution by C. A. Crooks, Northwood Ridge, N. H. 
Equating the given expressions and equaring, 


2—v3\}_ 
3) 
Squaring (1), ete,, 
2— 1 
= 


2+ QED. 


Solved also by W. Campbeli, Sacramento. Cal.; L. M. Wheelin 
7 Gilmore, Atlanta, Ga. ; Horatio,” y.;8 
Tex.; and others, Holly Springs, Miss.; “Reader,” Austio 


IMPORTANT TO 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Education. 


Translated by WILLIAM H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of 
discount to teachers. 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, ’ 


Nashville. Cloth, 220 pages. Retail price, 90 cents; 20% 


There are thousands 
tails of educational science, 


know of no book that I can commend 


Boston, 


TEACHERS. 


of teachers who have neither the taste nor the leisure to master the de- 


. 1 nor even to read the profounder treatises o i of 
teaching, but who are sincerely anxious to find a rational basis for their Hong the science and art 


lar ; and for all such | 
so heartily."—F rom the Editor's Preface. 


BP For our complete list of valuable books for teachers see Catalogue, which will be sent free. 
New York, Chicago, London, 


7 
= 
i 
A 
P 
' 
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| 
Clearing (2) of fractions, ete., 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Stoyp System or Woop Workina. By B. B. 
Hoffman, A. B. New York: American Book Co. 242 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

It is a curiosity bordering on fascination to see the entire school- 
room literature upon a given subject epring into being, each leading 
house bringing out a work of special merit. The subjects of physi- 
ology, music, drawing, biology, gymnastics, furnish admirable illus- 
trations of the growth of a literature. 

With the incoming of books upon a new subject, it is interesting 
to see how each emphasizes what has been hitherto unemphasized. 
In the case of an old subject like arithmetic, in connection with 
which conservative projudices are strong, no publisher quite dares 
to break away from traditions. 

In the matter of manual training, the great battle to be fought is 
whether or not America is to use sloyd; i. e., the sloyd of Niiis as 
expounded by Otto Solomon and A. Sluys, or whether there is to be 
an Americanized sloyd after the style of Woodward or some other 
ekilled American enthusiast. This volame presents in an admir- 
able manner the Swedish system in all its attractiveness. It is 
Americanized in this only that it is made “workable’’ at every 
point. There has been no ingenious presentation of a modified or 
Americanized sloyd that was more usable than this purely classical 
presentation of the Swedish work. There is, to many, a genuine 
satisfaction in dealing at first hand with a master, as one may do 
with the sloyd of Niiis in this text-book, which is more than a hand- 
book—almost a treatise. 


Tue Institutes oF Epucation, CoMPRIsING AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO RATIONAL PsycHoLoey. By S. S. Laurie, 
LL.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 272 pages. Price, $1. 
This ia by far the best recent book upon conservative lines that 

has appeared. It is analytic, is indifferent to ‘‘ Physiological psy- 

chology,’’ emphasizes pedagogy more than psychology, and psy- 
chology rather than philosophy. 

No one has, in these latter days, spoken more confidently or out- 
lined more skillfully the rational psychology, but this is the weak- 
ness rather than the strength of the book whose great claim is in 
the practical sayings and suggestions which voice themselves when 
least expected. We have little sympathy with Dr. Laurie’s atti- 
tude on psychology, but we prize the book none the less for that. 
There is much in hia clear-cut outline and analysis that does not 
commend itself for what it is, but the book means none the less on 
this account, for whether one accepts its psychology and “‘ program ”’ 
or not the work bristles with s: ggestiveness that makes it invaluable 
to any thinker. That book is strongest which makes the reader 
think the most keenly, vigorously, and wisely, and jadged by this 
standard this seems to be the most useful book of the season. We 
would put it in the hands of a working teacher more quickly than 
any other book that tas come to our desk for many a month. 
What Ziehen’s ‘‘ Introduction to Ph ical Psychology”’ is to a 
teacher’s professional culture, Laurie’s ‘‘ Institutes of Education ’’ 
is to his work-a-day life. Here are some of the sentences : 

‘*As is the man, go is the teacher.’’ , 

** You cannot rise above yourself.’”’ 

“Tt is a very daring thing to profess to educate a human beivg.”’ 

‘* Education was never invented, it always has been going on.’’ 

‘‘ Putting brains into a man’s fingers is not education, though it 
contributes to it.’’ 

** Man is not a means but an end.’’ 

a an ethical being only so far as he is a se/f-regulated 
ng. 

**Generally, edacation is tradition—the handing on of intellectual 
and moral possessions by those set apart for the task.’’ 

‘* Education does not aim at educating experts.’’ 

This little book almost literally contains thousands of these sen- 
tences full of life and power. 


Princrpces OF Epucation. By Malcom MacVicar, Ph.D. 
LL. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. pp. 178. Price 70 cents. 
This iv an inexpensive book focused for the class-room of normal 
schools, training classes and pedagogical departments in colleges. 


It is never quite safe for a man to trast his judgment of a school- 
book that is atiractive because it is along new lines. The only 
test of a text-book is the class-room, and yet instinctively a man 
comes to have a conceit that he can prophesy the class-room success 
of a book that is along his special line. We have been so much 
interested in the various settings given ‘' Principles of Education ”’ 
that it is little less than a fascination to see the way in which a 
** born teacher,’’ well-trained, will arrange, present and estimate 
them. There are extremes to which men go. One makes a logical 
outline, lifeless and souless; another hashes the principles and 
takes the nerve and fiber out of them; another strikes a high 
philosophical vein and buries thought beneath phraseology. 

Dr. MacVicar’s work is logical but he does not feel called upon 
to say so; it is not heshed, though it is sliced with a keen-edged 
mind ; it is philosophical in trend though not in phraseology. The 
‘outline’? consists of ninety clearly stated principles, and the 
working out of each consists of a discriminating, class-room 
worded—vwe intend this as a compliment—statement of what is be- 
neath, wrapped up in, and possible to come cut of each. 

We ehall be mach surprised if this does not prove to be one of 
the leading American teachers’ book, a close companion of How- 
land’s ‘‘ Practical Hints on Teaching.’’ 

Tue History anp Civin GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE 
OF NEBRASKA, by M. B. C. True, firat published in 1885, is 
issued in a new and revised edition by Daniel V. Stevens, Fremont, 
Neb. It is designed for the use of schools as a text-book upon Ne- 
braska civics and has met a flattering success, The author has 
collected a great amount of matter which is not accessible to the 
general reader and has arranged it in the brief, concise form best 
suited to school study. 


Epwarp’s CATEcHIsmM oF Hyarenk, by Dr. Joseph 
F. Edwards of the Pennsylvania State Board of Health, is an ele- 
mentary manual for echool use which has received general approval. 
It is intended as a framework on which the superstructure of hygi- 
enic knowledge may be built. The questions and answers cover 
the whole gsound of hygiene, and are arranged in a way to attract 
and interest young students. Published by the author at 223 South 
5th St., Philadelphia. 


Macmmrtan & Co, New York. issue Professor 
Church’s Story of the Iliad in their school library of. books suitable 
for supplementary reading. No one excels Professor Church in 
presenting ancient history and mythology in a dress attractive to 
children, and his works by long popularity have deservedly won 
the right to be classed among the standard reading books. The 
present volume is printed in large, clear type and is substantially. 
bound. Price, cloth, 50 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


History of English Literature; by Bernhard Ten Brink; price, 
$2.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Bible Studies; by Henry Ward Beecher; price, $150. New York. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

The Children of the King; by F. Marion Crawford; price, $1.00—— 
An Elementary Latiu Grammar; by Henry J. Roby and A, 8. Wil- 
kins; price, 60 cents. New York. Macmillan & Co. 
ulnin sue of Books for School Libraries. Boston; Houghton, 

n 0. 

Legouvé & Labiche’s La Cigale chez les Fourmis; edited by W. H. 
Witherby. M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Perthe’s Atlas Antiquus. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

Daily News Almanac; price, 25 cents. Chicago: The Chicago Daily 


ews. 
Chesterfielé’s Letters, abridged by Edwin Ginn——Grammar Course 

Writing Books. Boston: Ginn & Co 

PS ee Tables; by Prof. G. W. Jones. London: Macmillan 


Electrical Experiments; by G. E. Bonney; price, 75 cents. New 
York: Whittaker & Co. : 
ue — Heiress; by Emma Scarr Booth. Buffalo: Charles Wells 

oulton. 

The School Bell; by KE. Oram Lyte. Lancaster, Pa.: Manor Pub. Co. 

The French War and the Reyolution; Ww Wm M. Sloane; price, 
$1 25——Manual of Natural Theology; by George Park Fisher; price, 
75 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Carlyle’s The Diamond Necklace; edited by W. F. Mozier; price, 42 
cents. Boston; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


The conclusion of preliminary arrangements in regard to the 
children’s building at the World’s Fair marked the past week in 
exposition circles. The contracts have been closed, and money is 
to be secured by contributions from all parts of the Union. It has 
been decided to give the work a distinctively educational value and 
to make it one great object-lesson to parents and others who have 
the care of the young. 

The kindergarten department will be under the direction of the 
International Kindergarten Association. It is intended to make 
this a model in every respect. A kitchen-garden will also be in 
operation, in charge of Miss Emily Huntingdon, in which children 
will receive instruction in familiar domestic pursuits. 

Sloyd and wood carving will furnish occupation for older chil- 
dren, This will be supported by Mre. Quincy Shaw. Physical 
culture will be in charge of Chas. Bary, president of the World’s 
Fair Commission, North American Turner Bund, and a fall supply 


of children’s literature will be provided in the library, which will 
be in charge of Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. Pennsylvania will equip 
and maintain a department, showing what has been done for deaf- 
mutes in teaching them to speak, ete. 

In addition to this educational work there will be a department 
of public comfort, where infants and small children will be received 
and cared for while their mothers are visiting the Exposition. 
There will be a playground on the roof of the building, and here 
an exhibit will be made of tke toys of the children of all nations, 

The complete exhibit of the children’s building is very dear to 
the hearts of the women managers who have it in charge, and all 
the details of child life so attractively shown cannot fail to interest 
and instruct all those who visit the building. K. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


The Schoharie County Teachers’ Association was held at Scho- 
harie Courthouse, N. Y., Feb. 3 and 4, 

Prof. M. I. Scudder of the Regents’ Office at Albany, lectured 
in the evening of Feb. 2, on ‘‘A Few Glimpses of Life in India.”’ 
The professor passed hie youth in India, and retains many vivid 


impressions of the climate and custome of that country. His happy 
illustrations and vivid representations held the close attention of an 
appreciative audience. 

A goodly number of teachers were in attendance at the session 
on Feb. 4. ‘* The Independence of the Teacher,’’ by F. A. Guern- 
sey, called out a long and animated discussion, in which Principals 
Sias, Keyser, Cobb, Griffin, and others, took part. 

Principle Sias introduced the discussion of “ A Graded System in 
District Schools.’”” The system adopted by some of the commis- 
sioners of the central counties of the state was explained and dis- 
cussed, and favorably received by the teachers, but no definite 
action was taken by the Association. 

Prof. C. N. Cobb of the Oneonta State Normal School read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Feasibility of Introducing Manual Instruction into 
Oar Schools.’’ The hand should be trained to do the bidding of 
the will, neatly, accurately, and promptly; writing, drawing, in- 
ventional geometry, map-drawing, molding in clay, kindergarten 
work, cutting and folding paper, bending wire into geometric and 
other forms, making toys, measuring, etc., furnish abundant and 
suitable opportunities for manual training. 

** The Necessity for Methods in Teaching Literature’’ was pre- 
sented by Mra. Margaret S. Mooney of the Albany State Normal 
College. There has been too much desultory work in teaching lit- 
erature; the substitution of unaltered and unabridged masterpieces 
is preferable to the reading book for pupils from the fourth grade 
up. There should also be method in the selection of masterpieces ; 
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if Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound” is read, it should be followed by 
reading what Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, and others, bave written 
on snow and winter. 

As time was too short for the completion cf the program, Prin. 
R. S. Keyser moved that his paper on ‘‘ Composition,’’ and the 

per by Ex-Commissioner Mann on “‘ Patriotism in the Public 
Bohol ” be omitted, and that Pres. Edwin Cornell deliver the 
annual address. The motion was unanimously carried. The pres- 
ident’s address on ‘* Heredity and Environment ’’ was well received. 
Prin. S. Sias of Schoharie was elected president; Commissioners 
Sternberg and Perry, vice-presidents; Miss Elizabeth Frazer of 
Cobleskill, secretary; and Prin. Geo. Parsons of Sharon, treasurer, 


for the ensuing year. ° 


MONTANA TEACHERS. 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association of Mon- 
tana was considered to have been the most successfal ever held in 
the state, more than two hundred teachers and educational officials 


being present. 

The State Council was opened by President James Reid of the 
College of Montana, in an able address on ‘‘ Pending Legislation 
Regarding Pablic Schools.’ He thought legislation especially 
necessary to the end of securing uniformity in teachers’ qualifica- 
tions, and advocated legislation after the North Carolina plan, 
whereby the applicant for a teacher’s license must have at least a 
high school education and normal training of not lees than one year. 

A discussion followed, in which Superintendents Steere, Young 
of Helena, Stone of Anaconda, Hamilton of Missoula; Professors 
Ryan of Deer Lodge and Merritt of Helena engaged. 

At the regular meeting of the Association, Hon. S, G. Murray of 
Missoula delivered an address of welcome, which was answered by 
Superintendent Stone. Professor Steere followed in a brief speech. 

Professor Steere gave the first address of the next session, in 
which he spoke especially of the great responsibility resting in the 
hands of the Association as regards the destiny of the state. 

The next paper was by Prof. A. G H. Frazer of the College of 
Montana, on ‘‘ The Claims of the Classics,’’ in which he forcibly 
presented che study of the classics as a means of mental discipline. 
He aleo argued that the classics were further disciplinary in that 
they demanded and cultivated a retentive memory, logical habit of 
thought, power of just discrimination, and a mastery over the Eog- 
lich language. A warm discussion followed. 

Professor Templeton opened the afternoon session with a paper 
on “ The Relation of the State Normal School to the University of 
Montana.”’ He claimed that professional instruction was founded 
on thorough academic training, which could be better and more 
economically secured by uniting the normal school with the univer- 
sity, and that the professional instruction acquired by the teacher 
would be of a higher quality. This argument for consolidation was 
followed by others, until the discussion became genersl, M. D. 
Leehy of Butte, Simpson of Deer Lodge, and Riley of Butte, S. A. 
Merritt of Helena, and President Reid of Deer Lodge, taking part. 

The next morning session opened with a paper on ‘ Patriotism 
in the Pablic Schools,’’ by J.C. Mahoney of Madison, who thought 
that the occasional display of bunting and a few patriotic speeches 
were in sufficient, and strongly advised a more thorough study of our 
count*y’s history. Miss Magness of Helena and others discussed 
the subject. 

Prof. M. O Reed of the College of Montana followed in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Tne Relation of the Grammar School Curriculam to the 
High School,’’ which was manifestly ia harmony with the ideas of 
the assembly. 

At the next session Professor Weeks spoke on ‘‘ Moral Education 
in the Pablic Schools,’ which was discussed at length by Rev. A. 
D. Raleigh of Missoula and others. - 

‘* The Relation of the Pablic School to the Wage Earner’’ was 
shown by Professor Largent of Great Falls. 

The Council, composed of twenty members, selected from the 
most experienced educators in the state, on resuming the discussion 
raised by President Reed’s suggestions on Taesday, were over- 
whelmingly in favor of consolidation of state institutionr, An aye 
ry . vote resulted in the asceptation of the report by a vote of 

to 2. 


Changes were also recommended in the school laws respecting 
the state board of education, compulsory education, city superin- 
tendents and county institutes. The last day’s session included an 
interesting discussion on President Reid’s question of ‘‘ A United 
System of Pablic Education for Montana,”’ and reports of the com- 
mittees. The committee on enrollment reported 204 members 

resent. 
¥ The committee on finance with the treasurer’s report showed the 
association to be in a flourishing condition financially. : 

The committee on legislation, R. G. Young of Helena, chair- 
man, presented an address to the people of Montana setting forth 
the following resolution. That the Association wish to record their 
earnest conviction as to the necessity of consolidating all educa- 
tional institutions in one locality and under one management for 
the fature greatness and efficiency of higher education in Montane, 
and denounce the attempts made by other localities to distribute 
these institutions throughout the state as a crime against the in- 
teresta of the state. 

It was algo resolved to use all honorable means to secure the 
necessary legislation to accomplish this consolidation and to that 
end it was thought best to have the committee’s address and reso- 
lations printed and distributed among the members of the coming 
legislature. This report was adopted by a small margin. 

The officers for the ensuing year,are as follows: President— 
J. M. Hamilton of Missoula; Vice Presidents—W. E. Darby of 
Miles City, Miss M. Reifenrath of Helena, Miss M. Coffin of 
Dillon; Secretary—Miss Barkett of Butte; Treasurer —Wm. 
Weeks of Miles City. ’ 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year by the Council were: 
President—Rev. James Reid of Deer Lodge, re-slected ; Vice 
President—H. C. O. Stein, Livingston; Secretary and Treasurer— 
R. G. Young, Helena; Executive Committee—J. C. Templeton, 
Helena; E. A Steere, Dillon. y 

At the close of the meetings a banquet was given the Convention 
by the Missoula Board of Trade, Butte is the next meeting 
place of the Association. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_ MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 
March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 
March 28-30: Southeast Nebraska Educational Assoc.; Baatrice. 
March 31: Central Illinois Association ; Monmouth. 
Jaly 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorta. 

The new high school building in Aurora was lately dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies. It is claimed that this is the best high 
school building in the state. The dedicatory exercises were held in 
the fine assembly room and called out a brilliant audience. Mr. N. 
A. Prentiss, president of the board, presided. The report of the 
chairman of the building committee, Mr. M. O. Southworth, formed 
an interesting item in the program. Superintendent Freeman fol- 
lowed with a felicitous address. The event of the day was the 
masterly address of Dr. Harper, president of Chicago University, 
in which he pointed out what it is to study. 

President Prentiss of the Aurora Board of Education is hoping 
to secure the new Yerkes observatory and telescope for Aurora. 

Professors McCormick and Reeder, from the State Normal Uni- 
versity, Mies Lilian Taylor of Galesburg, and Professor Kuntz of 
—_— will be instructors for the summer normal school in Mercer 

ounty. 

Graduates of the Galva High School will not be required to pass 
an examination in order to enter Knox College. 

The compulsory law has been unconditionally repealed by the 
legislature. 

The annual declamation contest of the high schools of Central 
Illinois will take place at Farmington on the evening of March 24 

There are thirty-six teachers in Canton, who have expended in 
the past year for self-improvement in their profession $746 48—an 
average of about $21 each. This includes the sams paid for school 
journals and state reading-circle books, expenses of visits to other 


f attendance at association meetings und summer 
— “Tighten attended the convention of the Stste Teachers’ 
Association at Springfield, three the meeting of the Central Associ- 
ation at Decatur, and two that of the National Association at Sara- 
toga. Five attended summer schools. They have established a 
teachers’ library of pedagogy, and secured twenty-eight of the best 


books on the subject. 


MINNESOTA. 
Mr. C. W. G. Hyde of the St. Cloud Normal School is to be 
assistant superintendent of achools for the state with Dr. D. L, 


Kiehle. 
The Daluth High School is to have stenography and type-writing. 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, Helena. 

The following changes in the school law, as found in the report 
of the Code Commission, were unanimously recommended by the 
Montana Council of Education, as of vital importance to the growth 
and presperity of the schools of the state : 

1. That in the organization of the state board of education the 
governor be requested to appoint five persons selected by the State 
Council and Association from among the school men of the state. 

2. That the state board of edacation be empowered to provide for 
an educational qualification for candidates for the office of county 
and state superintendent. 

3. That the law relating to compulsory education be so amended 
as to provide for the appointment of truant officers in cities of 
2,000 population and upward. 

4, That city boards of trustees in towns and cities of over five 
thousand population be empowered to employ city superintendents. 

5. That the law relating to county institutes be so amended as to 
provide for institutes of not less than five nor more than twenty 
days duration, said institutes to be under the management of the 
county superintendent, and the instruction of experienced teachers 
commissioned by the state board of education. 

6. That section 1215 be so amended as to require county superin- 
tendenta to send, under seal, all examination papers to a state 
board of examiners appointed by the state board of education, who 
shall examine the same, determine therefrom who are entitled 
to certificates, and that all certificates granted thereupon shall be 
valid in all counties of the state. 

7. That the state board of education be granted discretionary 
power to make such regulations, not specified in section 935, chap- 
ter 1, as may be necessary to give force and efficiency to the school 
laws of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prof. D. M. Sensenig bas tendered his resignation as professor of 
mathematics at the West Chester State Normal School on account 
of ill health. He isa graduate of the Millersville Normal School, 
where he afterward taught, and was principal of Indiana Normal 
School for a few years, but the greater part of hia teaching has 
been done at West Chester. He is the author of two valuable 
text-books on algebra. 


TENNESSEE. 


The State Teachers’ Institute met in Nashville, Feb. 6, at Roger 
Williams University. There was a large attendance. The exer- 
cises were opened by President J. Barden. Chancellor Payne of 
the University of Nashville was the first speaker. Teaching, said 
Dr. Payne, is the noblest of professions bat the eorriest of trades. 
The vocation must be lifted to the nobility of a profession. The 
highest office of the teacher is the development of character. Set 
before your pupils a proper ‘‘ motive.’’ Thare are two classes of 
motives,—the attractive and the repulsive; the appeal to hops, the 
appeal to fear; drawing and pushing. A proper motive before the 
pupil has a powerfal effect. Sympathy, affection, and love are the 
key to the child’s heart. Education involves the higher emotion of 
the soul. Dr. W. M. Baskerville of Vanderbilt University spoke cn 
‘* The Origia and History of the English Language,” saying that 
the English race is the most wonderful of modern times, and Eog- 
lish the language of the world. He then gave an interesting sketch 
of the first beginnings of speech, showing how comparative philo!- 
ogy originated. President Cravath of Fiske University moved a 
vote of thanks to the speakers and closed the meeting. 
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VIRGINIA, 


R. W. Jones, who preceded Dr. James Atkins 
as president of Emory and Henry College, and a 
former president of Martha Washington College, 
has been elected president of the Randolph-Macon 
College for women at Lynchburg. Dr. Jones isa 
native of Greensville County, Va. Soon after the 
war he was elected professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy at Randolph-Macon College. 
He then went to the University of Mississippi and 
wae next made president of the State Normal and 
Iadustrial School of Mississippi at Columbus. He 
was then elected president of Emory and Henry 
College, Virginia, remaining till he was called the 
second time to a professorship in the University of 
Mississippi. The Lynchbarg college will be open 
for students in September next. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 


Professor Stetson of Auburn made an address 
at the ded‘cation exercises of the new schoolhouse 
at Guilford last week. 

A rise in the price of room rents from $12 to 
$18 per term, instead of $8 as formerly, has 
caused some excitement among the Colby students, 

The first of the public meetings of the literary 
societies at Kent’s Hili this term occurred last 
week. A fine pragram was presented by the Cal- 
licpaan Society. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The remaining dates for State Agent A. W. 
Edson’s serics of meetings in his district with 
school committees and superintendents are Wor- 
cester, Feb. 24; Uxbridge, Feb. 28; Hopedale, 
March 1; Webster, March 2. The subjecte for 
discussion are (1) ‘‘ The Daties of School Com- 
mittees avd Superintendents,’? and (2) ‘* The 
Employment and Training of Teachers.’’ 

The Somerville Teaches’ Association dined in 
Boston on the 14th. Hon. G. A. Southworth pre- 
sided, and members of the Somerville School Board 
and others were the special guesta. 

The eleventh annual reunion of the East Boston 
High School was held Feb. 15. A reception was 
given early ia the evening by John O. Norris, 
Charles J. Lincoln, and John F. Elliott, who have 
served as masters of the school since its formation 
After an entertainment and the singing of old 
school songs, an address on university extension 
was delivered by D-. Richmond Fiske. 

The Somerville High School issues an attractive 
catalogue containing the names of the students 
(577), of the teachars (14), a history of the school, 
names of all previous teachers, course of study, etc. 

Mr. Ernest S. Bothwell has been appoiated 
musical instructor in the public schools of North- 
ampton. 

Miss Clara Eddy has been appointed principal 
of the Grove Street School in Northampton. 

Waltham has increased the salaries of teachers 
from first to fifth grade. 

Worcester is agitating the question of taking the 
school committee elections entirely out of politics, 
and of election at large without regard to residence. 

Prof. Elien M. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whose work in the depart- 
mevt of domestic economy has attracted wide 
attention, closed a successful series of lectures to 
members of the Iastitute on Feb. 15, with an inter- 
eiting exhibit of articles of daily diet, There was 
a tempting array of white and brown bread, pies, 
puddings, and cake, the preduct of the members’ 
cooking, for which priz»s were distributed. Mr. 
Robt. Treat Paine presided over the evening’s ex- 
ercises and referred to the occasion as marking a 
new career of the Institute. It was the first meet- 
ing since women were admitted as Institate mem- 
bers. Superistendent Billings, Miss Parloa, and 
Profeseor R chards also spoke. 

Toe school committee of Shrewsbury is arrang- 
ing for a school exhibit and towa school at the 
town hall, Friday afternoon and evening, Feb. 24. 

The papers of Palmer are agitating the question 
of school superintendency, and it is expected the 
town will vote to employ a superintendent of 
schools at the coming town meeting. 

Miss McIntire of Boston has taken a position as 


poecigal of the grammar school at Great Barriog- 
The high school of Hardwick, O. A. Tuttle, 


reference books and apparatus, by means of a 
lecture course, the first in town for many years. 

Dedbam is making a determined effort to in- 
troduce the kindergarten system. 

Principal A. F. Gilbert of the Center Grammar 
School, Malden, has accepted the mastership of 
the Adams School, Newton. Mr. Gilbert was 
elected principal of the Center School in 1891, 
and has proved an excellent head of the school. 

Holliston has voted to purchase the Riverside 
series of supplementary readers for use in the 
public schools. An experiment is to ba tried of 
shortening some of the sessions by the omission of 
recesses. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

The Woonsocket Board has received a petition 
from the teachers asking an increase in salaries. 
Saperintendent McFee’s report for the month 
shows an average daily attendance of 1,919. 
Hereafter in all the echoola, except the lowest 
primaries, the study of physiology and hygiene 
will form part of the course, the work being laid 
out in the various grades just as in the other 
studies. 

Miss Ida E. Finley has been confirmed as 
teacher in the Summit Street School, Pawtacket. 

Newport is to have an industrial and manual 
training school. 

The last meeting of the general committee con- 
sidering the proposed establishment of the Provi- 
dence school of technology took the form of a 
banquet. There were a number of good speeches 


is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the ‘ weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—zature’'s food that 
stops waste and creates 


healthy flesh. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


and much enthusiasm was manifested. Chairman 
Charles Fletcher, David M. Thompson, Prof. 
Alonzo Williams, Hon. Hiram Howard, Alfred 
Stone and others were the speakers. 

Mr. George A. Littlefield, educational director 
for Rhode Iceland, has arranged for an excellent 
exhibit of school work at Chicago and has se- 
cured the hearty codperation of educators through- 
out the state. The exhibit will include every 
grade of work including drawings in color, crayon 
and charcoal, diagrams, photographs, kindergarten 
samples, bound volumes of school reports, and 
papers in all studies, mechanical work, etc. 
Brown University will occupy one hundred and 
fifty feet of space. 

The evening schools have closed, having com- 


Do you want a Colambian Souvenir Coin free ? 


See page 114. 


Beware of Crude Cocoas, Sold as Soluble. 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 


is Manufactured on 


Scientific Principles, 


Highly Digestible and Nutritious, 
known all over the civilized Globe as the Peer 


of all Cocoas. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JoUKNAL OF EpucCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 Fountain PENS 
in the market. 


{ One's own subscription | 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. O)., 3 Somarset 8t,.} Boston, 


Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


seni, NEW ENGLAND POB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


principal, has raised over one hundred dollars for | been 


pleted a term of fifty nights. It is the opinion of 
all the principals in these schools that the order, 
attendance, and usefulness of the schools have 
better than in any previous term. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The total number of students at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, is 271. The faculty numbers 
29. The femal students number 59. 

Secretary C. D. Hine has issued to the achools 
of the state a plan of exhibit for the educational 
space allotted Connecticut at the World's Fair. 
Mies I. F. Hill, Norwich Free Academy Nor- 
mal ’92, is instructor in Latin, Eaglish, and math- 
ematics at Gilmanton Academy, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Harley F. Roberts of the Yale faculty, is 
being voted for, through a New Haven paper, in 
a popular contest fur a trip to the World’s Fair. 
So far he leads all competitors by several handr.d 
votes. 

Miss Helen Bassett is teaching at Bethel. 


Farr Souvenir Coins free to sub- 
scribers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. See 


page 114. 


ACiv PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


Knowledge Your Own Home. 


—, 


And si 


WHY WRITE 


yourself ‘‘A constant reader’’ or ‘‘An old subscriber,” if you want to 


know when Christopher Columbus discovered America, or the date of the great 
fire of London, or what is good for whooping ne. ; 

It is true the editor is only too willing to oblige you, but why get your infor- 
mation at second hand? Is it not better to have it in your own head, ready for 
use at all times, and to realize in its full significance that ‘knowledge is power?’ 

All knowledge is useful, but well assorted, well digested knowledge will 
enable you to fill satisfactorily any position in life to which you may be called. 

How is the best way to acquire this knowledge? Not by astray question, 
asked at odd times, but by having by you, in convenient form, the best and most 
carefully arranged compendium of human knowledge extant. é 

You know with what care the present edition of the Bible was revised. How 
many learned men consulted for months over each chapter, each paragraph. 
How every word was weighed with thoughtful care, so as to bring out its best and 
truest meaning. 

In the same way scholarly men, weil versed in all branches of knowledge, 
selected on account of their eminence in the professions which they adorned, 
labored for years to produce in concentrated form a comprehensive library of all 
useful facts. The result of their labors was the Revised Encyclopedia Britannica. 
It is a wonderful work. It contains the history of all things and an explanation of 
natural phenomena. It is as useful to the carpenter as it is to the poet. It remains 
for us to place this useful work within reach of the people. For the price of one 
cigar a day, the poorest workman may make himself master of any art, and have 
at home a iibrary that will be the pride and delight of his wife and children. 


A CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the 
entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents 
day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with 
the books; in which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed 
from new, large type on good quality of paper, and strongly bound in heavy 
manilla paper covers, which with proper care will last for years Bear in mind 
that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all charges paid to 
any part of the United States. 

Li ag special offer is made only to readers of the JouRNAL, and wil remain open for a limited 
time only. 


Cut this out and send to ‘‘Journal of Education.”’ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia Britannica, as avov 
described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I enclose $'.00, and further agree to 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Author. Publisher Price. 
French Reader on the Cumulative Method . .  Dreyspring American Book Co, Mop Teck - 
New Pocket Atlas of the United States . Rand, McNally & Co, 
Hist for P le Kirkland & Co Chicago 1 50 
rt t r You rkla 
The Clock on the Stairs . ° Weber 
Chesterfield’s Letters . Ginn & Co, Boston 49 
The Diamond Necklace. Carlyle Leach. Shewell & Sanborn. Bost 
The Campaign of Waterloo . ° ° + Ropes Chas. Scribuer’s Sons, NY 1 25 
War one : Macmillan & Co “ 6 00 
aradise of English Poetry, 2 vols. ’ . rec. . 
First Steps in Philoso hy Salter Chas. H. Kerr & Co, Chicago 
Why Government atAll > ° . “ 1 00 
Little Comrade ofMine. ° Banks D. D. Merrill Co, New York 
The“A L.A” Index .  Fletoher Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 5 
e Interpretation of Nature . e 
Pecheur slande, Loti D. C. Heath & Co, 
The Secret of Character Building . , DeMott 8. C. Griggs & Co, Chicago 


{607 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, —— 


1899. 


COMPILED ABD EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS, 
ANECDOTE Essay POLITIC 
BALLADS, - FICTIONS, 
HISTORIES, TRAVE 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
CORRESPON DENCH, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
"CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


ORATIONS, 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature js indispensable to bas 


rsons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be forme 


d; to those who usé 


ooks for entertainment and instruction; and to all who wish to know anything about books or 
authors, or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. Write for description or ad- 


dress of agent 
agents, and not by the house direct. 


Not for sale by any bookstore anywhere at any time. Sold only through our regular 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


J. B. Lipprycott Company of Philadelphia, 
whose advertisement appears on the last page of 
the JOURNAL, have just issued a Classified Cata- 
logue of Pablications and Importations, covering 
miscellaneous books, books of history and biogra- 


entific, law, reference books, dictionaries, etc., and 
an excellent list of educational works. This great 
house is located at 715 and 717 Market Street, and 
714 to 720 Filbert St., Philadelphia. This pub- 
lishing house was founded over half a century ago 
by Mr. Joshua B. Lippincott, a public spirited 
man. The catalogue contains a brief history of 
this great book house, charmingly illustrated, 
showing not only the main salesrooms, but also the 
rooms where the mechanical work of making 
books and magazines is performed. The catalogue 
of the publications of this house alone include over 
two thousand titles, and the additions average an- 
nualy about one handred volumes of new books. 
Lippincott's Magazin: originated the complete story 
feature, and with its excellent and varied miscel- 
lany, is one of the best family magazines now 
published. 


QUEEN & Co., Incorporated, have purchased 
from Mr. John T. Warden of Philadelphia the 
sole right to manufacture and sell his well-known 
Automatic Drawing Table, which in the two 
years in which it has been in existence has come so 
favorably into notice. It isnow used in many of 
the largest drafting rooms in the country. This 
table it adjustable for use either flat, or slanting 
from either side, and it is adjustable for height as 


well as for angle. The straight edge which takes 
the place of the T square always moves parellel 
from a very ingenious lazy tongs motion, by which 
the strings of the Bergner Board pattern are dis- 
pensed with. Further information may be bad 
from Queen & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
os ee GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


You CAN HAVE a Colambian Souvenir Coin 
free if you are a subscriber te the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. See page 114, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections. 
also a eo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
pent Sent by addressing, with 

p, 2 ng paper, W. OYES, 820 Power’ 
Block, Rochester, N’ cow 


—To endorse a check properly, turn it face 
downwards to the left. Then with an Esterbrook 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—We don’t like icy sidewalks 
They keep us on our guard ; 
And go to show our sentiments 
We ait down on them hard. 
—Kansas City Journal. 
— I had catarrh of the head and throat for five 
years. I used Ely’s Cream Balm, and from the 
first application I was relieved. The sense of 
smell, which had been lost, was restored after 
using one bottle. I have found the Balm the only 
satisfactory remedy for catarrb, and it has effected 
a cure in my case.—H. L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. 
—Strikes are quite proper, only strike right ; 
Strike to some purpose, but not for a fight ; 
Strike for your manhood, for honor and fame; 
Strike right and left till you win a good name; 
Strike for your freedom from all that is vile; 
Strike off companions who often beguile ; 
Strike with the hammer, the sledge, and the axe. 
Strike off bad habits with troublesome tax, 
Strike out unaided, depend on no other ; 
Strike without gloves, and your foolishness 
smother ; 
Strike off the fetters of fashion and pride; 
Strike where ’tis best, but let wisdom decide; 
Strike a good blow while the iron is hot ; 
Strike and keep strikiog till you hit the right 
spot. — Chicago Tribune. 


WHAT TO SAVE, and how to save it, are eub- 
jects which interest all prudent honse-wives. This 
information is given in ‘‘Ayer’s Home Economie ,’’ 
containing One Hundred Recipes for using odds 
and ends from table and market. It is a book 
especially valuable to young housekeepers, and 
will afford many new and uzeful hints even to those 
more experienced. ‘‘ Ayer’s Home Economics ”’ 
mailed to any address, on receipt of 2-cent stamp, 
by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


— Mrs, Gooseberry: De chile done gon ? 
awollored ’r bottle ink, 
D-. Giglamps (newly graduated) : Ink—plain 
ordinary ink ? Humph! This is easy. Oxalic 
acid will remove ink immediately. 1’ll write you 
& prescription for it.— Puck. 


Mas. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wii Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
eething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag- 
ower of the Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothi Twenty- 

oothing Syrup. enty-five 


—'* Were you calm and collected at th 
Gettysburg, Major ? ’’ 
“Well, madam, I was calm enongh, bat I 
wasn’t collected. With a leg in one part of the 
field, an arm in another, and left ear in another 
collection was difficult.’’ 

Harper’s Bazar, 


— The proprietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not 
claim it to be a cure-all, but a remedy for catarrh, 
colds in the head and hay fever. It is not a liquid 
or a enaff, is easily applied to the nostrils. It 
gives relief at once, 50 cents. 


pen the rest is easily accomplished. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISHERS please mention this Journal. 


AFTER “THE 
or in convalescence from pneumonia, fev: 
or other debilitating diseases, your valckest 
way to get flesh and strength is with 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. 
gives purity to your blood, lumpness to 
your y, and puts every function into 
perfect working order. It makes thoroughly 
effective every natural means of re 
and nourishing your system. or 
puny, scrofulous children, especially, no 
approaches it. It builds up completely 
flesh, their strength, and their health. 

The ‘‘ Discovery” is the only guaranteed 
blood medicine. In the most stubborn 
Scrofulous, Skin or Scalp Diseases, Eczema, 
Salt-rheum, and every kindred ailment, 
if it doesn’t benefit or cure, you have your 
money back. 


No matter how bad your case, Dr, Sage’s 
Remedy will cure your Catarrh. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for February bas for 
its compl:te story “The First Flight” by Jalien 
Gordon, a society novel, dealing with numerous 
social intricacies. Hon. John Rassell Young con- 
tributes interesting reminiscences of the great edi- 
tors,—Bennett, Greeley, Raymondsa, and others 
He truly says: ‘‘the newspaper is now a univer- 
sity, and reqaires as much iatellect to edit and 
manage it as it does to govern Harvard or Yale.’’ 
There are as usual several scholarly and thought- 
ful articles on political, literary, and social topics. 
The poems of the number are contributed by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Charles Washington Coleman, 
Floy Campbell, and others. There isa flash of wit 
and reason in the poem ‘* With a Match Box,’’ by 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, from which we quote the 
following lines : 

“Against rough circumstances, where souls aspire, 
Aims must, like matches, strike a frequent fire. 
And, if the wind of chance success should smother, 
Strike, just as here, another and another.” 

Lippincott’s continues to be one of the most 
popular family magazine. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B, 
Lippincott Co. 


— The February New England Magazine opens 
with a critical commentary upon the literary men 
and women of Chicago, by William Morton Payne. 
The article is well written and well illustrated, and 


contains portraits of leading men and women in 
the Chicago literary world. Among othera — 
Gen. Alexander C. McClurg, Horatio Nelson Pow- 
era, Benjamin F. Taylor, Eugene Field, Harriet 
Monroe, Blanche Fearing, Joseph Kirkland, Dr. 
William F. Poole, and George Howland. Arthur 
Lord contributes a very interesting account of 
‘** The Pilgrim Church’’ in Plymouth, Mass. The 
church has recently been burned, and fresh inter- 


Greenleaf Whittier, in a poem, “ Prophets.’’ 
Charles M. Andrews takes his readers into a 
‘* Biographical By-Path Through New England 
History.’ Herbert M. Sylvester continues his 
series of pen pictures. Walter Blackburn Harte 
contributes a gossipy essay entitled ‘About Critics 
and Criticiem ; With Other Matters Incidental and 
Irrelevant.’’ ‘‘Fayal: A Far-off Bright Azore,”’ 
is an illustrated article, contributed by Rose Dab- 
ney and Hester Cunningham. Frank Bailey Mil- 
lard has a study of raral life in California, called 
‘‘A Notch ia a Principality.” Helen Campbell 
continues her serial ‘‘John Ballantyne, American,”’ 
Louise R. Baker contributes a short story, ‘‘ The 
Girls of Dangar”’; and Ada Marie Peck a charac- 
ter sketch, called ‘‘ Nesbitt.’? Arthur L. Salmon, 
an English poet, contributes some lines, ‘‘If I 
Should Meet Thee.’”? Among the other poets are 
Newton Marshall Hall, Wm. Ordway Partridge, 
James Backham, and Edward A. Uffington Valen- 
tine, who tells in musical verse the horrors of 
‘‘Ingomnia.”” Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
25 cents. Boston, Mass. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for Janu- 
ary and February (double number). The follow- 
ing general articles are of special value to teachers 
and students: ‘‘ The Name of the New World,’’ 
by Jules Marcou; ‘ New Stars,”” by J. Norman 
Lockyer; ‘‘ Flight of Birde,’’ by Archer Wall 
Douglass; ‘ The Ioflaence of Rainfall on Commer- 
cial Development —A Study of the Arid Region,’’ 
—IL, by the Editor: ‘‘ Hunting With the Boar- 
hound,”’ by George E:helbert Waleh ; “Avalanches 
of the Rocky Mountains,’’ by J. M. Goodwin; 
‘* Something About Laray,’’ by Wm. B. Danning ; 
‘South American Waterways,’ by T. P. Porter, 
M.IL.J., Editor Panama Star and Herald; ‘‘Am- 
ber,” by Otto J. Kloiz; ‘The Erosion of Our 
Coastline—Its Causesand Prevention,’’ by Captain 
J. W. Walters; ‘‘ Glacial Geology,’’ by Professor 
James Geikie, F.RS.; ‘‘ Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Long Island”’. by Elias Lewis, Jr.; ‘* Colambus 
and His Times (XI.)—by Captain William H. 
Parker; ‘“‘A Journey Over an Alaskan Range of 
Snowclad Mountains,’’ by Frederick Schwatka; 
Development of Rapid Transit,’ by T. 
Phillips White; “The Black Rocks of Pango 
Adongo,”’ by Clark Smith, M.D.; ‘Some Notes 
Concerning Eclipses,” by A. H. Van Dorn; 
‘* The Peerage in China,’’ ‘‘ The Physical History 
of the North Carolina Coast,’’ by Collier Cobb; 
‘*A Study in Local Geography,’”’ by Charles How- 
ard Shinn. The Young Folke’ Corner and Geo- 
graphical Notes are fuil of information, of special 
practical value. New York: 79 Nassau St. 


— The ‘‘ Twelfth Night’s Revella’’ as presented 
at Whitehall, Twelfth Night, 1605, opens the Jan- 
uary issue of the quarterly Shakespeariana, the 


organ of the New York Shakespeare Society. 
The “‘ Revells”’ is printed verbatim et literatim. In 
“ Shakespeare a Gentleman,’”’ Alfred Stetson shows 
first that Shakespeare’s purchase of a coat of arms 
was ‘‘a most gratuitous piece of invention,’ and 
next that Shakespeare was, after all, of ‘‘ gentle’’ 
birth. The article is accompanied by a fac- 
simile of the grant, and by a genealogical tres. 
The latter is of especial value. The issue contains 
mach biographical matter of interest, concerning 
the magnificent ‘‘ Bankside’’ edition of the plays, 
the last edition of J. O. Halliwell-Phillips’ ‘* Oat- 
lines,”’ the one work in which is contained all the 


est is awakened in thie historic spot. Nathan 
Haskell Dole pays a tribute to the memory of John 


trath and nothing more concerning Shakespeare, 
and a collation of the ‘‘ First Folio.”’ W. H. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts, 
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a new prepaid subscription 


Address 
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SUBSCRIPTION DEPT, 
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Fleming shows the impossibility of d awing infer- 
ences concerning ‘‘American Spelling’’ from the 
idiosyncracies of Printers of Shakespeare’s day. 
The miecellany contains its usual remarks upon 
Dre. Rolfe and Farnival, which prove, if they prove 
anything, that the students of Shakeepeare are 
very apt to exhibit a lack of the good taste 
and ‘‘gentle’’-ness which characterized many 
of the *‘gentlemen’’ of the poet’s time.’’? New 
York: Leonard Scott Publication Co. Quarterly. 
$2.00 per annum, 


— The American Naturalist for February opens 
with an illustrated article by Benjamin Sharp on 
“Joint Formation Among the Invertebrata,’’ 
followed by J. C. Arthur’s paper on the ‘‘ Gases 
in Living Plants;’’ *‘ Legends of the Sumiro- 
Arcadians of Chaldea,” by Alice Bodington; 
**Certain Shell Heaps of the St. John’s River, 
Florida, Hitherto Unexplored,’’ illustrated by 
Clarence B. Moore, and a paper on the ‘' Anclyo 
er Chalicotherium, and Artionyx,’’ by Henry 

airfield Osborn. The editorials are upon 
the “Law of Priority in Nomenclature,’’ The 
‘* Meeting of the Societies at Princeton,’’ and 
“The American Table at Naples.’’ A list of 
recent books of science and notices of recent liter- 
ature on ‘‘Human Embryology,’’ “ Geological 
Survey of Texas,’’ and ‘‘ Mineral Rasources of 
the United States in 1889 and 1890.’’ Ganeral 
notes on the several departments of science con- 
tain much valuable matter for teachers and 
studenta. The latest scientific news and proceed- 
ings of societies complete a valuable nomber. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Phila- 
delphia: Binder & Kelly. 


— The Andover Review, January — February, 
1893, the first iesne under the new arrangement, 
opens with “The Contrast and Agreement Be- 
tween the New Orthodoxy and the Old,’’ by Dr. 
George A. Gordon; followed by ‘‘Applied Chris- 
tianity: Who Shall Apply it First ?’’ by C. W. 
Clark; ‘‘ Religions Instruction in the Public 
Schools,’”’ by N. S. Barton; ‘‘ Browning’s Phi- 
losophy of Art,’ by D. Dorchester Fr.; ‘' How 
Far is a Person Responsible for What is Called 
the Tendency of His Teaching ?’’ by Rev. B. A. 
Greene, and other articles. The editorials contain 
The Divinity of Christ,—VII.; The Satisfaction 
of Humanity in Jesus Christ; An Examination of 
the Claim that a Majority of the American Boa:d 
Should Control the Foreign Work of the Congre- 
gational Churches; Pablic and Private Morals ; 
The Case of Professor Briggs; Book Reviews, 
etc. Price, 50 cents per number; $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— Outing for February is full of the fascination 
of winter sport. The number opens with a descrip- 
tion of ski-running, asport imported from Norway 
to our own Northwest. ‘‘Ice Yachting” is the 
subject of a paper by Charles Ledyard Norton, 
and Edward W. Sandys tells, as an impressionist, 
of “Spearing Through the Ice.’’ Those who 
would go in search of game, are told of ‘‘ Roping 
Elk in the Rockies,’’ of th» ‘‘ Wild Hog of Lonisi- 
ana,’’ or can spend a day with ‘‘ Qaail in North 
Carolina.’’ For wheelmen, there is ‘* Lenz’ Toor 
Awheel,’”’ en route around the world, and H. J. 
Greene tells of ‘‘ Bicycling on Pablo Beach.”’ 
Mrs. White relates her side of the story of the trip 
** Through Darkest America.’’ There is the usual 
assortment of good stories, in harmony with the 
high standard of the magazine. New York: The 
Oating Company. 


— The present issue of Romance, a epecial Eng- 
lish number, contains specimens of the best work 
of such well-known contemporary writers as James 
Payn, Walter Besant, Conan Doyle, and F, 
Anstey; while selections from Miss Mitford, Cap- 
ta'n Marryat, and Wilkie Collins, reveal the spirit 
of earlier generations. There are aleo a special 
Valentine story by Mary E. Wilkins, brilliant 
French tales by Gay de Maupassant, Jacques Nor- 
mand and Ferdinand Fieury, and an original 
sketch of Western life of Ed. Towse. Romance 


Pablishing Co. Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New | Principal 


York. Subscriptions, $2.50 a year. 


— Godey’s for February is a number of rare at- 
tractiveness. The complete novel of the number 


is ‘A Round Uavarnished Tale,” by Edgar Faw- 
cett. The Home Department, conducted by Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, is ful! of interest; there 
are poems by Dora Read Goodale, Marie Frances 
Upton, and Lilian Whiting; and colored portraits 
of several noted society women, besides numerous 
short articles, and the valuable feshion notes. 


— ‘French Education of American Girls” is 
the subject of Col. T. W. Higginson’s article in 


Harper's Bazar for February 11th. Other fea- 
tures of the same number include a charming story 
entitled ‘‘ Four in Arcady,’’ by A. F. Taccaci, 
= Fi. delightful Valentine Song by Cliaton 


MAGAZINES REOKIVED. 


Our Little Ones, for February; terms, $1 50 a year. 
é Globe, January to April; terms, $2 00 a year. 
Chicago: The Globe Review. ‘ 
Godey’s, for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 21 Park Row. 
Goldthwaite’s for January and February; terms, 
$200 a year. New York: 79 Nassau St 
Motherhood, for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 
© Magazine of Art, for February; terms, $3.50a 
year. New Yoik: Cassell Pub, 


OPLUM Habit Cured in 10 
8 oO pay cu 
DR. J. STEPHENG, Lebanca, 


NOT AFFECTED 


By Tariff Reduction. 


United States Realty Co, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS, 


Invests in first-class Office Buildings 
in Leading Commercial Cities. 


WM. A. RUST, Treas. 
E. B. PHILLIPS, Pres, 
409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 

Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
160 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Supplies vacancies with the best teachers, Procures 
accommodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meeting place 
for teachers, superintendents, and principals. Make 
it Fed headquarters while in Chicago. 

irculars and blanks for 2cent stamp. No fee 
for registration. 


WISH a position in the South for 
D the next season ? If so, register 
with the southern 
Teachers’ 
Exchange, 
and be ready to correspond with 
the best places. 


Send stamp for registration blank. 
Address A. E. BOOTH, A.M., 
Manager and Prod’r, 
Cumming, Georgia. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostes UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Me to register? That is after all the main question with teachers. They know 

the best places are filled by Agencies, and that some men and women are there. 

by promoted with great sees But a good many teachers register and do not 

get places, How can a teacher tell beforehand whether the Two Dollars ts a wise investment ?—Well, in the first 
place, he can’t tell forsure. There is an element of risk in all investments. lf aman wants to be absolutely on 
the safe side he must never spend a penny except for the bread that he eats and the clothes that he wears, and he 
must buy them over the counter, getting them when he pays for them. An Agency may be a good thing, and a 
= thing for you, and yet fail to get you a place the first year or two. But there are certaip general principles 
‘or those who understand that some iuvestmente are wise even when they do pot positively ensure immediate re- 
turns. which an experience of eight years makes M E through an Agency, but they will never get another 


us think fandamental. (1) It doesn’t pay lazy throngh it. An Agency is held responsible for its 
teachers to register. They may get one place candidates, and it keeps a sharp watch on their work 
after they are placed. (2) It doean’t pay for teachers who have proved failures to register. Some teachers seem 
to think that this is what an Agency is for: to provide pinoee among stiangers for those who can’t get places 
where they are known. Nota bit of it: the Agency usually finds out what your record is. (3) It doesn’t pay greedy 
teachers to register, who want to get twice as much salary as they canearn. We try to get for teachers ali their 
qpetseatiane and experience fairly deserve, but we shoald be very sorry to put a #500 teacher into a $1000 place. 
e have duties to school boards as well as to teachers. (4) It doesn’t pay vacillaling teachers to register. Our 
worst trouble is with teachers who ask for a certain kind of place and 
then refuse it when offered. But apart f:om those four classes, we believe 
it pays every teacher to register, and to keep registered. It doesn’t follow : « 
that you wiil get a new place this year or next year, though that is probable, but it seeps you in the line of promotion, 
and when jast your niche falls vacant you will be put into it. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREALD, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. ‘ C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 

etc., are among our regular patrons. Also have oapees vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 

the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., | 871 Main Street, | 12014 SoSorte ot, | 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Gal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures — positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting calls 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be of ser- 
vice to those who are seeking positions. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. - 


HE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU (75 UNION TEACHERS’ AGENOY 
and AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
consolidate !) affords unsurpassed facilities for helping good teachers to positions in all localities 
and from all good schools and colleges, but we insert this special advertisement to attract the attention of 
emands © ose Principals an come to us for assistants for pub- 
school officers who invariably NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS lic and private schools and insist 
on having New Engiand Graduates Within the past week we have had several calls for N. E. Normal 
school graduates at fine salaries. We already have a number of such calls for next year. Send stamp for 
circulars and form. No Advance Registration Fee, postage only. 3,168 positions filled at salaries 
aggregating $2,053,600. Register now. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Mors. AND PROPRS,, 2 WEsT 14th St.,. NEW YORK. 


<< In the JoURNAL of February 16 the advertisement of Messrs. KkERR & Huyssoon contained a 


serious printer’s error, which in justice to them we hasten to correct. The ‘aggregate salaries” 

therein placed at ‘ $5,023,600.” should have read $2,053,600. Though regretting the error 
(caused by an accidental transposition of the figures), we cannot but feel that the former figures may soon 
be reached by this energetic and reliable Agency. PUBLISHERS OF JOURNAL. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further iculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yp STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORSTuR. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principai. 


NOBMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. B. Hagar, Pb.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. President. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


For two lady teachers, each of whom has from 
$3000 to $5000 to invest, and who at the same time, 
wish to secure positions, with a good salary. One 
to teach piano music and the other to teach 
the English branches in a pleasant located College 
in one of the Southern States Salary from $300 to 
$400 and board. and from 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
interest on the money invested, guaranteed. A safe 
investment and permanent employment. Foran in 
troduction to the President of the college and full 
particulars, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said Luilding was erected for a school; is spacious 
aud elegant, contai» ing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
a@ large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The grevuds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit w°~ between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
offered for sale (¢ $60,000, with easy terms of pay- 
ment, or will be r uted on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars au ‘tress 

Hii AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


make 100 PER and 748 CASH 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgeman, 775 B’war, N. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Bice» 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

SomE RHASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHEHS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates ts 
in New England, having been established| large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has \ceive prompt and careful attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


2000 Drill AN 
Sentences UNHEARD-OF 


Grammatical Analysis. OP PER. 


Laurie’s Comenius, 
By James F, WILLIs. And 


Price, $1.00, 
Instructor in English Grammar. | 


Life and Services of 
John D, Philbrick, 

Library Edition. With Portrait. Price, $1.00. 

Will be found serviceable to all who have to 

do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and Both for $1.00 Benne 9 

your pupils will soon become skillful and in-; or g short time only we shall make this offer to 


anal j +4 the readers of the Journal of Education. Both 
terested, ready in oral work, neat and rapid | books are handsomely bound in cloth, and have al- 


i ing. ways Sold at $1.00 each, No pedagogical library is 
in Cogremen g Address | complete without them. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO Orders must be addressed, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


— 
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| | | 
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NOW COMPLETE: IAN ADJUSTABLE 300K, COVER IVI U S C 
to come apart. Fits any ad 


Price per 100, oe 60 net, postpaid. 


Song Classics, No. 1. 


International in Character. Based upon Census Returns of 1890—92. 
Contains over 11,000 Words and 17,560 Columns of Reading ~ Matter. SHORTHAND. Should Study it at Meme. Piano Classis, No. 1. 
tman onographic Teacher (15¢.). 
ond of Phonograyhy (4éc.) have been addad Classical Pianist. 
to the list of text books adopted oT the NEW YORK Young People’s Piano Classics. 
BOARD Of EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
t , ceipt of price. Alphabet free. Song Classics for Low Voice. 
= ‘ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan ot Classic Tenor Songs. 
3 Shorthand, % Fifth Ave., oe. Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
on DIA ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th 8t.. New York. Classical Four-Hand Collection. 


Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voice. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Bott & Co., 

Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & oice Vo ’ 

Co., New York ; Hachette & Oo., London; Dr. L. Choice Sacred Duets. 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
2 4d American Books in 
Languages at lowest pri-| “ POPULAR SERIES.” 


ves, Catalogues on application. Popular Song Collection. 
Importer, Publisher. pay ey Bookseller, Popular Dance Collection, No. 1. 
New Type, New Illustrations, 144 Tremont Street. Boston. Popular Dance Collection No. 2. 
; MI Popular Piano Collection, No. 1. 
New Subjects, New aps. FRENCH ! Popular Piano Collection, No. 2. 
Just ordered for the Grammar and High | Just ordered for the Grammar and High ha lai as et one ta 
h With or thout a Master, 
Schools of Fall River, Mass. Schools of Worcester, Mass roach 
As a complete work of ready reference for the student; asa handy b of facts and statistics Popular Collection -Flute and Piano, 
in a business office or school room ; as a guide in the home library, it surpasses all others. It , : BERLITZ & co 
is twenty years later than any of its competitors, and is practically a new work. ons Madison square, N. Y. City, MISCELLANEOUS. 
The type is clear and of a beautiful cut; the numerous illustrations are remarkably fine ; and the CARL SCHC:NHOF, Sabbath Day Music. 
maps show not only all the countries of the globe, but also all the States and Terriories of the 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. Operatic Piano Music. 


United States, prepared according to the latest geographical surveys. — , Good Old Songs 
Chamber's excels greotly in the literary department; its biographical articles on authors, for . 
instance, having a decided critical flavor, instead of being mere catalogues of events and writings. EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 
Another prime excellence is its bibiliography, most of the articles being followed by well chosen end Bev i ns w. 
references for further pursuit of the subject. The ten volumes make a beautiful and A thmeti Beaders, Comic and ;Minstrel Songs. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. College Songs for Guitar 
extremely cheap set of books. Keetel’s French Course. 
Price, in cloth binding, per volume, $3,00; sheep, per volume, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. Reed’s Word Lessons. College Songstfor Banjo, 
lus ; New Rev ellogg’s ure. 
oy and of LIPPINCOTT'S Gaz RTTEER. Unichisew's Physielogy and Price, $1.00 each. Mailed, Postpaid. 
‘a AMS, ’ . I SMITH, Catalogue of New Easter Music now ready; sent 
(61 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, postpaid to any address upon application. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pi d Wil- 
715 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia. | ute Srmpvony. ex 
For Musical —— Strings, etc., send to John 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pus ishers, Mona! ana 


Beooks’s Higher Arithmeti 
BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Teat- Books Music Books proses Geometry and Trigonometry. 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, Yanuale Ehilosonhy Arithmete Above, cow |C- H. DITSON & 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. ARTH A’S NEY AR Ths wid 
PARALLEL EDITION of THE CLASSICS. SUMMER STITUTE. The mete and the Broadest. 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 


I THREE VOLUMES NOW READY: 
ixt h An 

1. The First Four Books of 8, Commentaries. Bech 1amo. eent Session. Beginning July 10, 1893, 

By mail, $1.00 » 23 Instructors, D menis 22 Instructors. 
$2.50 we will send a set of the above three mail, postpaid Emerson College of Oratory and Facult 

Bend for Catalones. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. Pe ag 

The attendance for 1892 was over 600, from 44 States and Territories, making this by far the 


largest Summer School in the United States. 


j eC e eC SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in r d to th 
p 1a asS nN S a | epartments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club a rae 


wo 


CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal of the BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, will W. A. MOWRY, Pres., Sarem, Mass. 
i give a series of 15 Afternoon Lessons to ladies, for $10 a person. ; A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WorceEsTER, Mass. 
| For further ivformation call at the COLLEGE ROOMS, 


The Works late Phillibs Brooks. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Any one of Bishop Brooks’s works offered as a premium to a present subscriber of 


9 Appleton Street, Bost r 
by pp menting the name of twosubscribers; or, one new sub- 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. d 
\ INFLUENCE OF JESUS. The Bohlen SERMONS, oth thousand. Cloth. $1.75. ’ 
FOR SALE. WANTED, Lectures for 1879 Cloth, $1.25. SERMONS PRE 
A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful / In a large New England city, a Training Teacher ACHED IN EN- 
= (lady) the publie Schools. normal school grad-| LECTURES ON PREACHING. Dee) GLISH CHURCHES, Cloth, $1.75. 
choice select school and large training class. The] ing. Salary, $800. ny 1 toy eee andtrain-) Jivered before the Divinity School of Yale TWENTY SER i 
school has been established nearly twenty years, HI ORCUTT, Manager. College in January and Febr 877; MONS. Fourth Series. . 
| gad was never 60 prosperous as now. For full par- N. K. Bureau of Education, 8 y uary, 1877; $1.50. 50 cents ; cloth, $1.75. 
merset St.. Boston 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, |SERMONS. Second S 
N. £. Bureau of Education, $1 cries, t2mo, Cloth,| LIGHT OF THE WORLD, and other 
3 Somerset St., Boston. WANTED. 75: Sermons. Fifth Series. Cloth, $1.75. 
WANTED, qualified to teach Vocal Music). cute candidate OLD subscribers introducing mew ones. 
I A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach a|™ a& member of the Baptist Church. §. ’ 
ublic schon! in the west (only toe soummnen English | $250 to $400 and home. Apply at once to — Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
ranches. with ability to sing and | play the organ Manager, 
required). Salary, are one way. The can- -E. ucation, 
didate ‘most the Covgregationsl 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
ureh. Apply immediate 
win tne NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
N. E. Bureau of Education, NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION : 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 3 Somerset &t., Boston. 8 Somerset St Boston M 
*9 ass. 


Casts of Fossils, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONT Skeletons, 


} 
Minerals, 
nimals 
Rocks, 
Fossils, ins, 
t 
Py 
= 
= 


